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Pioneer 


Plymouth haulage. 


Why? 





Write for literature. 



























Every day sees a larger number of operators adopting 


Every day sees Plymouth users placing repeat orders. 


Because Plymouths are more economical 
more powerful—because they are more serviceable. 


The Plymouth is both pioneer and paramount. 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. 
Plymouth, Ohio 


D : z _ 4 ad Pa 


because they are 
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—— 


HARRIS & HULL, INC. 
Los Angeles 
April 15, 1925 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Plymouth, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

With reference to our Plymouth loco- 
motives, we are pleased to state that 
they have proven absolutely satisfactory 
in every respect. These locomotives are 
not shut down between the hours of 6 
A. M. and 5 P. M. and have run under 
those conditions since the day we pur- 
chased them, approximately seven months 
to a year, over a 5% grade. 

If at any time in the future we are in 
need of locomotives, the Plymouth will 
certainly be considered first of all. 
HARRIS & HULL, INC. 


(Signed) J. H. Bluett, 
Purchasing Agent 











The Only Paid Circulation in this Industry 





Printing of This Issue is 150 Copies. Next Issue Will Be August 22 
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There are no air 
spaces in a Dings. 
Impregnation as- 
sures constant 
operation at a 
cool, even tem- 
perature —noth- 
‘ ing to clog and 
reduce operating 
efficiency. 
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Why Di ti 
costs less! 
N the first place the fact that all : 
the space within the pulley is a 
Laboratory service— , , 7 : : 
en a given over to iron and wire—given s 
A laboratory service is main- Z ‘ it 
tained for determining separa- over to producing Magnetic pull— 
tions and consequent savings : 
for anyone interested in the makes the Dings Pulley stronger and 
possibilities of magnetic separa- the extraction of all the iron more 
tion; and for this service there : 5 ae 
is only a nominal charge. Ask certain. This allows more winding 
for complete information cover- ; : s \ 
ing the sending of a sample for ; in the construction and therefore re- 
analysis. ‘ 
nalysi duces the current consumption with 
a resulting low cost in operation. 
DUBUQUE, IA. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1022 Langworthy St. 988 Ellicott Square \ 
BUDE CLEVELAND Dings Magnetic Separator Co. : | 
16 & Baber St. 1718 California St. 803 Smith St. Milwaukee, Wis. ; } 
Mercantile Librery Blag. OR cian 
LOS. ANGELES nIgHMOND 


NEW YORK ' F aie aman 
52 Vanderbilt Ave, SALT LAKE CITY 
201 Dooly Block 
PITTSBURGH 4 0 
1522 Oliver Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 
419 Call Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
725 Livestock Exch. ST. LOUIS 
Bldg. 410 Granite Bldg. 
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New Plant of the Columbia Quarry Co. 
| at Krause, Ill. 


A Well Designed Plant Containing a Number of 
Unusual Features of Construction and Equipment 











The plant is of structural steel and steel-concrete. It replaces a plant which was burned last September 


HEN it was announced that the Colum- ing held by E. J. Krause, the president of best that have been built both in design and 

bia Quarry Co. of St. Louis would re- the company, that the new plant would be construction, but it contains a number of 
place the plant at Krause, Ill, that was not only a good plant but an unusual one. new features, some of which are so dis- 
burned last year, it was expected by those These expectations have not been disap-  tinctive as to mark a real advance in the 
who knew the advanced ideas of stone crush- pointed. The plant is not only among the art of crushing and screening stone. 
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The design is the work of C. E. Glassen, 
the company’s engineer, in connection with 
the engineering department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., which fur- 
nished all the machinery except as men- 
tioned below. This does not mean that Mr. 
Glassen made a flow sheet and told the man- 
ufacturing company to build a plant to fit; 
it means that he designed the plant as a 
whole and worked out 
tails. 


the important de- 
He has been with the Krause com- 
panies for a number of years and had ex- 
perience in coal and other forms of mining 
as well as in stone crushing. And he was 
able to draw on this experience outside of 
the stone industry to design some of the 
most important features of the plant. 

The construction is unusual if not unique 
in stone crushing plants, for everything is 
built either of structural steel or steel-con- 
crete, not reinforced concrete but structural 
steel covered and protected by concrete. 
This is not only excellent from an engineer- 
ing point of view but from the point of view 
of appearance. The steel concrete bridges 
leading in and out of the building show a 


fine sense of form and proportion. A minor 
detail which shows the care and thought 


that went into the design is the support of 


the gallery in front of the main sizing 
screens at the top of the building. This is 


held by braces which run back to the main 
columns, a construction which has ample 
strength but which is much cheaper than 
bringing columns to the ground in the ordi- 
nary way. 

There are no floors in the building, only 
galleries around the where 


machines men 
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Buttons for emergency stops are 
placed beside every machine, which makes 
the system especially safe. 

As regards the construction, Mr. Krause 
said it was the intention to build a plant 
that would do away, as far as this is pos- 
sible, with the heavy repair and mainte- 
nance costs which the ordinary plant has 


switch, 
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line they are grouted solidly in place. Steel 


beams have been used in the place of wooden 
bolsters under the crushers and all the other 
machines, with one or two exceptions where 
for certain reasons wood was to be pre- 
Steel is used throughout for chutes, 
stone boxes, hoppers and bins. 

Finally the plant is as fireproof as pos- 


ferred. 











The new plant, showing the primary crusher house at the right 





The plant which was burned. As the picture shows, it was largely 
of timber construction 


need to go to attend to them or to make 
repairs. There is ample room for this work 
and having only galleries leaves the interior 
so open that a man can stand at the switch- 
board, from which all motors are started 
and stopped, and see practically everything 
in the plant. Hence he can be sure that 
evetvthing is clear before he throws in a 


to incur after each season’s campaign. And 
apparently this intention has been met. Every 
machine has been as solidly built and placed 
as is possible. As an evidence of the care 
that is taken, the method of placing the 
motors may be instanced. These are tem- 
porarily placed and tried out and as soon 
as they have been proved to be in perfect 


sible. No wood has been used anywhere 
except a little on the flooring of the gal- 
leries. This was done to save time in start- 
ing the plant, but the wood will be replaced 
by concrete during the coming winter. 

The unusual feature of the crushing and 
screening plant is the large capacity of the 
secondary crushers. This was put in because 
in so many plants it had been noted that the 
secondary crushers formed the “neck of the 
bottle,’ the primary crushing plant and the 
screening equipment being adequate enough, 
but the secondary crushers of such small 
capacity as to hold back the rest of the 
plant. In this plant a capacity of 400 to 
450 tons per hour is expected. The manu- 
facturers’ rating (on this stone for the sizes 
wanted) of the secondary crushers is 700 
tons per hour. The providing of overcapac- 
ity at this point not only insures full plant 
capacity under normal conditions but it also 
allows that capacity to be maintained when 
an excess of the finer sizes is wanted. 

In detail the flow sheet is as follows: 
The stone is received from the quarry in 
6-yd. cars of a special design which is adapted 
to the rotary tipple. This tipple is quite 
new, as it was designed by Mr. Glassen and 
built to his drawings by the Stephens-Adam- 
son Co. It consists of a cradle into which 
two cars are pushed by the locomotive. The 
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cars have swiveled draw bars so that they 
need not be uncoupled. The cradle is then 
given a 90-deg. roll by means of two Curtis 
air hoists, 6-in. diameter and 9-ft. stroke. 
This turns the car on its side and, owing 
to its shape, it empties itself cleanly. The 
center of gravity is changed after the load 
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This elevator, ‘which takes the crushed 
stone to the scalping screen, is of the close- 
connected bucket kind, the buckets and the 
belt being 42 in. wide. The belt is 10 plys 


thick and the pulley centers are 85 ft. apart. 
It discharges into a scalping screen which 
is 72 in. diameter and 20 ft. long. 


There 





The quarry is worked in two benches. The total height of the face is 140 ft. 


is dumped so that the cradle and cars re- 
turn to position by gravity. Two angle 
irons hold the car in place while it is being 


dumped. 


As only a 90-deg. turn is given and as the 
cars do not have to be uncoupled or to: be 
held to the rails by jacks or other fasten- 
ings, this rotary tipple is faster than some 
other forms. It makes a full cycle in 30 
seconds, including in and out time for cars, 
and as two cars are dumped at once this 
gives a capacity of 720 tons per hour, a 
large excess over what is needed. The man 
at the crusher has only to open an air valve, 
the dumping and return of the cradle being 
automatic. The engineer spots the cars in 
the cradle and a light shows him when they 
are in the dumping position. The cradle 
cannot be rotated until this light shows. 


Rotary tipples have been tried before in 


stone crushing plants but not with much 
success, as they were not fast enough. But 


it seems that this tipple has been worked 
out to meet all the conditions of speed and 
safety, and its use may mark an advance in 
the stone crushing industry. 

The quarry stone falls directly to a No. 
18 N. gyratory crusher. Chilled iron mantles 
and concaves are used, both on this and the 
secondary crushers. After passing the crusher 
the stone goes to a steel box 6x5x5 ft. This 
furnishes a bed for the stone to fall upon 
and breaks the force of the stone as it rolls 
into the elevator. 
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and the 2%-in. to 1-in. size and the minus 
l-in. size go to bins. 

The last mentioned sizes are lifted to the 
upper part of the plant by two elevators, 
with 14-in. and 9-in. buckets. Here another 
screen and some washing equipment will be 
placed in the near future. A part of the 
washing equipment has already been ordered. 

The products of the two secondary crush- 
ers go to a 36-in. belt elevator of the close 
connected type which has 93-ft. pulley cen- 
ters. This raises the stone to the two main 
sizing screens, each of which is 60-in. in 
diameter and 24 ft. long. The sections have 
2%-in., 2-in. and 1%-in. r.h. perforations 
and the jacket has 1-in. perforations. The 
oversize goes back to the No. 10 crusher 
by a belt conveyor. The products, 2% to 
2-in., 2-in. to 1%-in. and 1%4-in to 1-in. 
go to bins. The sizes below 1-in. go to a 
pair of hexagonal screens covered with %-in. 
mesh wire cloth. The oversize, 1-in. to 
%4-in., goes to a bin and the undersize to 
another pair of hexagonal screens covered 
with 3/16-in. mesh wire cloth. The over- 
size, Y%-in. to 3/16-in., goes to a bin and 
the undersize to screenings storage. It is 
sold for agricultural limestone. 

The hexagonal screens mentioned are of a 
unique pattern. They were designed by Mr. 
Glassen and built by the Stephens-Adamson 
Co. There are six replaceable sections and 
a frame on which are plates which are struck 
by falling hammers as the screen revolves, 





Rotary car tipple which is of a design new to the crushed stone industry 


are two sections to the main screen, the first 
having 24%-in. r.h. perforations and the sec- 
ond 6-in. r.h. perforations. A jacket outside 
of the first section has 1-in. perforations. 
The oversize, plus 6-in., goes to a No. 8 
K-type crusher, the next size, 6-in. to 2%4- 
in., to a No. 10 McCully Superior crusher 


which keeps the screen from blinding. 
whole 


The 
in a cylinder of 
plate which catches the oversize and takes 
the place of a hopper. 


screen is incased 
This is a construc- 
tion which is new and it has the advantage 
of requiring less headroom than the ordi- 


nary construction. It would seem especially 
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applicable to hexagonal screens in which the 


sectioned may be changed from the end. It 

is also a very cleanly construction. 
The bins hold 1200 tons and are of 

plate with concrete floor. 


steel 


sides 


Later the 
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are to be coated with “gunite” so there will 
be no wear on the steel plate at any point. 
If the 


placed. 


“ounite’” wears it can be easily re- 


Allis-Chalmers motors are used through- 
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out and practically all of them are of the 
slip-ring induction tvpe. The exceptions are 
Drum type Cutler- 


Hammer starters are used and these are col- 


squirrel cage motors. 


lected at one switchboard. 


The main switch 


oo 


Left—Special type of car adapted for use with the new rotary tipple. Right—The 42-in. elevator which takes the 
primary crusher discharge to the scalping screen 





Left—Steel stone boxes used for feeding the secondary crushers. Right—Steel boxes and chutes to the 


elevators for small size stone 


ait 1 he 7 





Left—Conveyor for sizing screen oversize, the only conveyor in the plant. Risht—One of the four hexagonal screens for 
screening small sizes. Note the cylindrical casing which takes the place of a hopper 

















Left—Transformer house, a handsome small structure of concrete. Right—Detail of concrete construction 
under primary crusher house 





Left—Hopper and chute for 36-in. elevator. Center—Steel columns encased in concrete under bridge from the quarry. 
Right—A progress picture which shows the stezl framing and some of the machinery in place 
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is a Type A Trumbull safety switch which 
cannot be thrown while the door of the box 
encasing it is open. 

The construction of the plant 


involved 





E. J. Krause, president of the 
Columbia Quarry Co. 


some engineering problems, one of which 
was keeping the water out of the pit for 
the bottom of the 42-in. elevator and stone- 
box. This was solved by building a brick 
wall inside the cut in the rock and pumping 
the space between the brick wall and the 
rock dry while the forms were being placed 
and filled. Afterward this space was grout- 
ed in. 

The quarry has been worked in two faces, 
the height of both totaling 140 ft. The 





Base of primary crusher 


rock is broken by 6-in. well drill holes put 
down by a Sanderson-Cyclone rig, spaced 
from 9 to 11 ft. and set 17 ft. back from 
the face. These are loaded with Grasselli 
powder of 60% and 40% strength. The 
loading is spaced according to the character 
of the rock. An interesting feature of this 
part of the work is that experts from the 
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Grasselli company are employed to load and 
fire the holes, and this has resulted in very 
low cost blasting. 

The rock is loaded by two Bucyrus steam 
shovels, a No. 95 and a No. 70. The quarry 
cars are pulled in by 8-ton Plymouth gaso- 
line locomotives. Two locomotive cranes 
are employed in stockpiling and other work 
about the plant, one of Link-Belt make, 
the other a McMyler Interstate. Howe 
scales are used for weighing cars. 

All the concrete in the plant was made 
with screenings for fine aggregate. This is 
interesting because it is sometimes said that 
concrete made of screenings does not finish 
well, and in this case the finish of the con- 
crete is remarkably good. About 12 carloads 
of cement were used in building the plant. 

Shipments are made over the Missouri 
Pacific road. A new railroad is shortly to 
be built into this section which will give 
a shorter haul and direct connections to both 
the Missouri Pacific and Illinois Central 
roads. 

The officers of the Columbia Quarry Co. 
are in the Century building, St. Louis, and 
the company operates a number of plants 
in the vicinity of that city. E. J. Krause 
is president and C. H. Krause is vice-presi- 
dent of the company and C. P. Tigges is 
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secretary and general manager. C. E. Glas- 
sen is engineer at the Krause plant and 
C. E. Klaus is superintendent in charge of 
operation. 





C. E. Glassen, engineer of the 
Columbia Quarry Co. 





FLOW SHEET OF COLUMBIA QUARRY COS PLANT 
AT_KRAUSE, ILL. 
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Theory and Practice of Lime Manufacture* 


Part IV — Judging Kiln Performance by Gas Analysis 


ART III of this series, which was pub- 

lished July 25, discussed the important 
sources of fuel loss other than excess air, 
namely, incomplete combustion and radiation. 
In this number Mr. Azbe discusses the 
method of judging kiln performance from 
gas analysis. 


Kiln Gas Analysis 


Kiln performance can be judged quite 
well from gas analysis, but the man at- 
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Fig. 8. Chart for determining lime-fuel 
ratio assuming complete combustion 


tempting to do this must learn to obtain a 
correct and average sample and also must 
learn to interpret the results of the analysis. 
There are a great many items to be taken 
into consideration but if they all are in- 
cluded the “Ratio pounds of lime per pound 
of fuel” and the “Kiln thermal efficiency” 
will be revealed and much other information 
such as, to an extent, why is the kiln per- 
forming so well or not so well. 

The accompanying “Master Chart” (Fig. 
7) for determining kiln efficiency and lime 
fuel ratio from kiln gas analysis gives 
both the formula for calculating and the 
graphical outline. The variables that are 
taken into consideration to determine eft- 
ciency and ratio are “Heat Value of Fuel,” 
“Available Hydrogen in Fuel,” “Carbon 
Dioxide,” “Oxygen,” “Carbon Monoxide in 
Kiln Gas,” “Percentages of Calcium Oxide,” 
“Magnesium Oxide” and “Impurities in 
the Lime Made.” The directions to use the 
chart are also given on it. 

It is true that the chart appears quite 
complicated, but it is not nearly as bad as 
it appears. It was impossible to make it 


*From a paper read before the National Lime 
Association Convention, May 28, 1925. 


By Victor J. Azbe 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


any simpler than it is due to the very great 
number of variables, all of which have an 
important bearing. For plants burning a 
definite kind of coal and using a definite 
kind of limestone, simpler charts can be 
assembled from this Master Chart. 

The chart is usable for any fuel up to 
20% hydrogen and so fuel oil is included. 
For any lime containing from 0 to 100% 
of CaO or MgO it has a range great enough 
to include any obtainable ratio with present 
day kilns. It takes in incomplete combus- 
tion to the extent of 10% CO, excess air 
up to 15% and carbon dioxide to 40%. It 
does not take into consideration the possible 
presence of methane and hydrogen in waste 
gas. 

It is, of course, understood that the more 
CO: escapes from the kiln top, the higher 
will be the ratio, this assuming that there 
is no oxygen in the waste gas, that there 
is no excess air, and the fuel burned is the 
average bituminous coal; then, if CO: found 
in the waste gas is 18.5% evidently no lime 
is made because this COz percentage is ac- 
counted for by the burning of the carbon 
in the coal. From this point on, the greater 
the CO: percentage, the more the proportion 
of the CO: driven from the limestone and 


so the greater is the lime fuel ratio. 

A simpler chart, but not as extensive in 
possible application, is given in Fig. 8. The 
ratio is plotted against CO. and O content 
of kiln waste gas and lines are drawn for 
different heat values of the bituminous coal 
burned. This chart was calculated for high 
calcium stone. It was assumed that the 
combustion was complete; if combustion is 
not complete this chart becomes valueless 
and the master chart must be used. 

It may be well to state that the ratio is 
based on coal as the coal heat value is taken, 
in both master chart and Fig. 8. If the 
heat value is on dry basis, the ratio is on 
dry basis also and if the ratio is to be on 
“coal as received” basis, the heat value of 
fuel must be taken that way too. Further, 
it is well not to take heat values as given 
out by the coal companies because they quite 
often are far higher than the actual. 

The chart indicates that the ratio varies 
with the variation of the combined figures 
O and CO, and the higher the two, the 
higher will be the ratio; however, this 
should not be taken to indicate that a higher 
oxygen content is desirable. That it is 
highly detrimental, was already explained. 
In this chart, it merely indicates that the 
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Fig. 7. “Master Chart” for determining kiln effi ciency and lime-fuel ratio from kiln gas analysis 
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total volume increases when excess air is 
and thus the CO: becomes diluted; 
but it happens that the oxygen has a pro- 
portionate volume value to the CO». If 
the oxvgen figure was reduced and CO, 
increased after a time the kiln would get 
in better condition, the ratio would become 
higher and so also the combined figure of 
O and CQO:, than 
high O. 


u sed, 


was the case of very 


Results of Kiln Gas Analysis Tests 
Made at Different Plants 


Fig. 9 gives three charts, the results 
shown were actually obtained in plants. 
Chart I (Fig. 9) illustrates poor operat- 
ing conditions due to excess air. It will 
be noted that there is no carbon monoxide 


so combustion is complete; but there is a 
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Fig. 10. Diagram of results of gas 
analysis when firing was frequent 
and regular 
great excess of air as shown by the high 
The kiln is getting in bad 
condition very rapidly, the CO: is dropping. 
When the test was begun the combined 
figure CO: and O was 30.5%. After one 
hour and a half operating with high O (too 
much air), 


oxygen content. 


the combined figure is 
The kiln is 
not much on 


soon 


26.5% ; 
and it is continuing to drop. 
making lime on stored heat, 
the heat put into it. It will reach 
the point where its capacity will be so low 
that operation will not be practicable except 
conditions are improved. 

Chart II (Fig. 9) shows poor conditions 
again, but in small 
amount of air and consequent incomplete 
combustion. Carbon monoxide is very high, 
at one time as high as 114%. 
very low 


this case due to too 


Oxygen is 
excepting when the kiln 
During ordinary run, the amount 
of oxygen is less than 1% and that must 
be leaking kiln 
where combustion is taking place. 


was 
drawn. 
into the above the zone 

The high CO, observed immediately after 
drawing is a peculiarity often encountered. 
It can be due to two causes—one being that 
the long flame penetrated to the zone where 
Stone was fully preheated but entirely un- 
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decomposed on its surface, and so a large 
amount of CO: gas was rapidly given off, 
the second possibility is that after the fire 
was cleaned a very large amount of coal 
was thrown on the grate so practically 
sealing the grate to air admission, the fuel 
bed being cold, did not have sufficient draft 
effect of its own to draw in air, and since 
the kiln stone kept on giving off CO. on 
stored heat, the percentage naturally greatly 
increased. Here too the kiln was gas fired, 
but if air and gas are shut off, the same 
effect will result. After drawing the carbon 
monoxide immediately came back up again 
and oxygen became less than one per cent. 

Chart III (Fig. 9) illustrates good condi- 
tions. Oxygen ranges around 2%, carbon 
monoxide is practically absent and CO: is 
high especially during the first part of the 
test. Conditions are regular, there is little 
fluctuation. The only peculiarity that would 
make one claim that the conditions could be 
improved is the dropping CO: which will 
be explained further on “Heat 
Transfer.” 


under 


Fig. 10 gives waste gas analysis in an- 
other plant the hand firing was 
exceptionally regular and frequent. The 
carbon monoxide (CO) was present even 
before firing, while after firing it increased 
by several per cent. The amount of CO 
also continued to increase the dirtier the 
fire got, and on the last analysis four hours 
after cleaning and one hour before the 
next drawing, 914% CO was found in the 
waste gas. was entirely absent, 
excepting during the drawing period when 
it was very high. At 12:45 the oxygen 
was 16% and no fire whatsoever on the 
grates so no CO: was evolved from combus- 
tion; still, the percentage of CQO: in the 
waste gas was 10%, all from the limestone 
which continued to give off CO: with stored 
heat. 


where 


Oxygen 


The results 
obtained from a hand-fired lime kiln 
fireman did not know that he was 
watched and so was caught when he fired 
very heavily. Then, 


Fig. 11 is most interesting. 
were 


whose 


for two hours he did 
coal on the grates. At 
he fired, with immediate great 
monoxide from the kiln 
carbon monoxide (CO) 
which amount was gradually 
until at 2:57 was no CO. 
amount was 


not put any 
25 fm 


more 


waste of carbon 
top. At 2:20 the 
was 84%, 
there 
When the coal was fired, the 


so great that for 


reduced 


a short 


time there was 
little air passing through the grate. This 
is shown by the high percentage of CO: 


in relation to other gases, this being due 
to less gas volume coming from the furnace, 
and so the gas evolved from limestone pre- 
dominated to a greater extent. For con- 
venience, the figure is divided into zones. 

Zone A—The incomplete combustion was 
here at its worst, partly because the fuel 
bed was clogged and partly due to the long 
flame which licked up far into the kiln and 
decomposed some of the rock which did 
not as yet have an insulating layer of lime 


on its surface. The waste of fuel in this 
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zone was very great. 

Zone B—Incomplete combustion still con- 
tinues but carbon dioxide coming off from 
lime while less than in Zone A is still high. 
This is probably all due to the long flame 
licking up high into the kiln. This long 
flame is the result of the distillation of 
volatile matter. The fuel waste is still great. 

Zone C—This zone of 21 minutes dura- 
tion is ideal from the combustion standpoint. 
Carbon monoxide during its earlier part 
disappears, and oxygen during its latter 
part does not get high. Peculiarly, here the 
kiln is making the least lime which is 
shown by the low CO: evolution from lime- 
stone. This is due to wasteful conditions 
A and B. 
D—Here combustion is 

increased amount of excess air 
shown by the rapidly raising oxygen curve. 
This means waste. Still the CO. from lime 
is increasing which means that we are just 
beginning to realize on the ideal combustion 
conditions that existed in Zone C. 

Zone E—Here the kiln makes the most 
lime in the burning zone. The CO, from 
lime is high. Here we are realizing at the 


existing in Zones 
Zone 


with an 


going on 
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Fig. 11. Diagram showing results of 


irregular firing 


fullest the benefits from Zone C 
conditions. 


operating 
Combustion is however, *waste- 
ful. Oxygen is still increasing. 

Zone F—The kiln is operated very waste- 
fully. Excess air is very high and the lime 
in the kiln is cooling and the CO: 
lime is dropping, 


from 
which means production 
is dropping off rapidly. At 4:09, the time 
just before firing, the kiln was making 24% 
less lime than it did at 3:30 and what lime 
was made was due to the heat imparted in 
Zones D and E. The coal burned 

Zone F is a total loss, in fact, 
temperatures are so low, 


more since 
due to the great 
amount of excess air, that the lime charge 
cooled and possibly some o: the 
recarbonated. 


(To be 


is being 
lime 
continued ) 
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J. L. Shiely’s New System of Truck 
Delivery 


Drivers Own and Maintain Their Trucks 
and Deliver at Rates Fixed By Districts 


HE J. L. Shiely Co. of St. Paul, Minn., 

has adopted a system of local delivery, 
which has worked out very satisfactorily to 
the company and its customers. For sev- 
eral years this company owned and main- 
tained its own local delivery system, and 
when it is considered that the company 
produces about 3000 tons of stone, sand 
and gravel daily from its two plants in St. 
Paul, and that about 80% of this produc- 
tion is sold locally, one can appreciate the 
large number of trucks which were neces- 
sary and the amount of superintendence 
and maintenance required. After several 
years of operation of its own trucks, the 
company decided to try a new system 
which so far has worked out very well. 


Every Driver Owns His Truck 
and Maintains It 


Reliable truck drivers, some of whom 
were formerly employed by the company, 
and others who had the means to finance 
their own trucking equipment, deliver the 
material. Each driver owns and main- 
tains his own truck, and they are given 
numbers, according to their seniority with 
the company. That is, that driver who 
has been longest in the employ, or has 
been with the company the longest, is 


No. 1 and so on down the line. When 
business warrants the use of, say, 20 


trucks, the first 20 on the list in service 
are called to report for work; if, for some 


reason or other one of the first 20 does 
not report, he loses his seniority and is 
placed back at the end of the list. This 
means that he will be given work only 
when every other driver working for the 


company is busy. Of course, if the man 
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can show good reason for not reporting, 
he does not lose his seniority. 

The drivers all work on a ton basis. The 
trucking areas have been divided up into 
squares on a map and each square or dis- 
trict is numbered. The drivers are paid 
at a certain rate per ton, depending on the 
truck district to which the load is to be 
delivered. Each district has its own rate, 
depending on the distance from the plant, 
the condition of the road and other mat- 
ters which might increase the difficulty or 
time required for making the delivery. 

In quoting a price delivered on the job 
for material, the Shiely company merely 
adds its f.o.b. plant price to the standard 





Trucks at one of the Shiely sand and gravel plants. They are called out and 
lined up in the order of their seniority with the company 





Fleet of trucks before the Shiely crushed stone plant 


rate for delivery to the particular delivery 
point. In this way it can figure on a cer- 
tain profit per ton and does not have to 
worry about truck maintenance and oper- 
ation or labor problems and the like. The 
rates paid are fair, and if a driver works 
conscientiously he can earn a very satis- 
factory income. 


How the Buyer Benefits 


This system also means that the con- 
tractor or user who operates close to the 
plant gets the benefit of the rate differen- 
tial, and is not called upon to pay the 
delivery cost of the user who works a 
considerable distance from the plant, as 
he is in cases where a standard rate per 
ton, or yard, delivered on the job, is quoted 
to all alike. 

This system of handling local trucking 
is worth serious consideration by those 
producers who do a local business and 
who are located in large centers of popu- 
lation. Mr. Sheily has found it about 10% 
cheaper than the old system during the 
period that it has been tried out, 
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Franklinville Plant of the J. E. Carroll 
Sand Company 


A Plant Which Is Modern in Design and Construction 
Built to Work a Deposit of Unusual Depth and Extent 


HE Franklinville plant of the J. E. 

Carroll Sand Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is a 
good example of the evolution that is taking 
place in the sand and gravel industry today, 
through which plants are continually in- 
creasing in capacity and being built in a 
more substantial manner in order to avoid 
stoppages for repairs and improvements. 

The plant was built in 1924. A _ single 
season’s service was: enough to demonstrate 
that its capacity must be increased to supply 
the demands of the market. And while the 
plant was being rebuilt for that purpose, it 
was deemed advisable to rebuild some por- 
tions in a more substantial way, using steel 
in the place of wood for supports and to 
make some changes in the layout and method 
of operation. 

The plant is about three miles out of 
Franklinville and perhaps 60 


miles from 


Buffalo. The deposit is very large and deep. 
It has been proven to be of commercial 
grade at a depth of 165 ft. in one point, and 
all over the 147 acres which are being 
worked at the present time the sand and 
gravel is known to extend to great depths. 
About 60% of the material is gravel and 
there is a considerable amount of oversize 
that requires crushing. This is not looked 
upon as a disadvantage, as the crushed over- 
size makes an excellent concrete aggregate. 
Perhaps 50% of produced is 
crusher product. 


the gravel 


Three methods of excavation are employed 
at this deposit. There is first of all a 
Sauerman cableway dragline with a 2-yd. 
bucket, which was the first machine used. 
Then a Marion No. 37 electric shovel was 
purchased. This is of the “whirley” type 
and has a somewhat longer boom than usual. 


A Green 3'%-yd. crescent scraper bucket 
was afterward installed. The reason for 
using more than one type of excavator is 
to be found in the nature of the deposit. 
The lower part has become somewhat con- 
solidated with pressure and does not yield 
easily to the cableway or scraper bucket, 
although the electric shovel digs it easily 
enough. The lumps of this consolidated 
material crumble readily in passing through 
the plant and “melt” when the water strikes 
them, but they offer considerable resistance 
to the dragline bucket. A locomotive crane 
with clamshell bucket, such as the company 
uses with great success in its Attica plant, 
was tried out but it did not work well in 
the hard gravel. 

The scraper bucket and the cableway 
bucket, which are operated by a 200 hp. . 
Thomas electric hoist, 


draw the material 


‘ 
% 
; 

r 





The deposit is very deep, as shown by this picture. Good sand and gravel has been found 165 ft. below the ground level 








_used at a time.) 
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from the upper part of the deposit and dump 
it over the brow of a hill which is above 
the plant hopper. (Only one of these is 
This is an ingenious way 
of providing storage above the hopper, as 
the material flows 


down the hill and into 


the hopper as fast as the hopper is emptied. 
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The electric shovel digs from the bank on 
a lower level and loads into 6-yd. Koppel 
side-dump cars, which really hold from 714 
to 8 vd. when the load is heaped up. 


These 


are drawn to the plant by a 8-ton Plymouth 
gasoline locomotive, of which there are two 
in service at this plant. 





The conical screens are very large and are kept from blinding by the rollers 
shown in this picture 


Left—Electric shovel at work on the bank. Right—Loading with locomotive crane. 





account of the nature of the deposit 
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The side-dump cars drop the material into 
the plant hopper, which is of concrete, 14x18 
ft. on the ground, with a sloping side. A 
Link-Belt apron feeder takes it from the 
hopper and delivers it to the first of the 
plant belt conveyors, which is 30 in. wide 
and 140 between pulley centers. This dis- 
charges Allis-Chalmers — scalping 
screen 16 ft. long and 60 in. in diameter 
with 234 in. holes and a dust jacket that has 
134 in. holes. 


into an 


It is of the type commonly 
seen in crushed stone plants. The purpose 
of the dust jacket is usually to convey the 
crushed material which has passed the inner 
jacket, except at times when a finer size 
of gravel is being made. 

The oversize of the 
Allis-Chalmers crushers, a No. 5 and a 
No. 4. The product of these crushers goes 
to a “return” belt of 48 ft. centers, which 
delivers it to a small bin 
plant belt. 
adjustable gate by which the contents may 
be fed to the belt in 
equalize the 


screen goes to two 


above the main 
This bin is provided with an 
such a way as to 
plant. <As_ the 
crusher product its returned to the 


feed to the 

screen, 

only material which has passed the 234-in. 
holes goes on to the washing plant. 

The 


which is the feed to the washing plant, is 


undersize of the scalping screen, 


carried by a 30-in. conveyor with 190 ft. 


This method was not successful on 





Left—Side dump cars discharging at hopper. Right—The scalping screen and the crushers below 
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centers. It falls into a box at the top of 
the plant, where it is joined by a stream of 
water. Water and sand and gravel are 


split into two streams, each of which goes 


to a line of Link-Belt conical screens. These 
are very large screens, the larger diameter 
in each line 


heing 96 in. There are four 





The steel bins and heavy concrete 
foundations 


and each has a roller to keep it from blind- 
ing, 

Since this plant was visited, and the above 
Written, a 36-in. Symons disc crusher has 
been added to the plant. This has a capacity 
of 30 to 35 tons per hour, crushing the 
coarser sizes of gravel to ™%-in. and finer. 
There is a good market for pea gravel in 
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this section principally for road covering. 
The sand from the last of these screens 


goes to two sand boxes, which were de- 


signed and built at the plant. These have 
flight conveyors by which the settled sand 
is drawn out. 

All the screens sand boxes 


and the are 


Gates in the bins above the storage conveyor send the products to 


45 
delivered to a storage pile. Car loading is 
by side gates in the silos, of the segmental 
type. Cars are moved by a Meade-Morrison 
car puller. 

The water supply of this plant is one of 
its most The water 
12 ft. 


interesting features. 


comes from a well which is 


square 





storage as desired 


supported on a structural steel frame which 
is built over the steel silos into which the 
sand and the various sizes of gravel fall. 
In this way all the vibration of the plant is 
kept from affecting these silos. At the up- 
per part of the silos are gates by which any 
of the sizes of gravel may be fed to a 
horizontal belt with 160 ft. centers and 54 
ft. above the ground by which it may be 


about 50 ft. 
the 
this is 
a steel cased section 6 ft. in diameter, 22 ft. 
6 in. At the bottom of the square 
there is a Allis-Chalmers 
pump, which delivers into a 10-in. riser line 
A 10-in. 
the 


and lined with for 
This 


water level in the gravel and below 


concrete 


down. square portion ends at 


deep. 


section 6-in. 


that goes to the top of the plant. 


pipe was used throughout to lessen 
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Left—The crossing of the plant belt and return belt that carries the crusher discharge to the hopper. 
Right—Silent chain drive of scalping screen 
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Left—Crushers which take the oversize of the scalping screen. Right—The sand boxes with flight conveyors 
which were designed and built at the plant 
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Showing the construction of bins and the steel framing which supports the 
screens independently from the bins 


friction head. The suction of this pump is 
provided with a 6-in. foot valve and a 10-in. 
check valve keeps the pipe from emptying 
when the pump is shut down. The digging 
of this well was a regular caisson job, and 
while the well supplies ample water for 
present purposes it is proposed to put down 
another of the same type 1000 ft. to the 
west for a reserve supply. A 3-in. centrif- 
ugal pump is in place to pump out the well 
in case the shaft becomes flooded and a 
hand pump is used to prime the main pump 
when this is necessary. Winter and summer 
the water from this well is always at the 
same temperature, 42 deg. F. 

Although ample water is used, the prin- 
cipal reason for its use is to help in screen- 
ing, for in most parts of this deposit the 
silt content is very low. 

All the motors on the plant are of Allis- 
Chalmers make and they are distributed as 
follows: 


On scalping screen and belts from hopper 
50 hp.; for return belt, 48 ft. centers, 5 hp.; 
for main conveyor, 40 hp.; for No. 4 and 
No. 5 crushers, 40 hp. each; for washing 
screens, 25 hp. each; for sand boxes, 20 
hp.; for storage belt, 160 ft. centers, 10 hp.; 
for pump, 60 hp., and for the machine shop 
5 hp. All these run at 1200 r.p.m. except 
the pump motor, which runs at 1800 r.p.m. 
The a.c.-d.c. motor-generator set on the elec- 
tric shovel is 75 hp. 


The present production of the plant is 
about 60 cars per day. Much of the output 
is shipped to highway work. 


The offices of the J. E. Carroll Sand Co. 
are in the White building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. E. Carroll, who is well known in the in- 
dustry from his long connection with the 
National Sand and Gravel Association, is 
president. Operations at the plant are in 
charge of H. W. Vickery. 














J. E. Carroll 


Bureau of Mines Investigates 
Screen Sizing 

N investigation of the screen sizing has 

been completed by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, in co-op- 
eration with the Illinois State Geological 
and the Engineering Experiment 
Station of the University of Illinois. 

Sizing is an important operation in every 
plant for 


Survey 


mineral-preparing reducing the 
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product to a form more convenient for utili- 
zation than that in which it was mined, the 
bureau points out in a recently issued bulle- 
tin containing the results of the investiga- 
tion. No crushing machine will produce a 
finished product cheaply and continuously 
unless screens are used. 


A perfect screen has never been invented, 
the bureau declares. Such a screen should 
segregate 100% of the small material with- 
out abrasion, require minimum power, be 
cheap in cost and durable in construction 
and necessitate a minimum charge for up- 
keep. 

The theory of screening or the separation 
of mixed material of a wide range of sizes 
into divisions, the individual pieces of which 
range between maximum and minimum diam- 
eters, is at first thought simple, depending 
on the obvious facts that an individual 
particle will drop through a hole larger 
than itself and will not pass through a hole 
smaller than its least dimension. When the 
commercial application of these principles is 
attempted, however, numerous complicating 
factors are introduced. These include the 
shape of the particles, the proportions of 
coarse and fine materials, amount of mois- 
ture in material, shape of meshes or aper- 
tures, slope of screen, velocity of material 
passing over screens, coefficient of friction 
between screening surface and _ material 
screened, motion of the screen and the tem- 
perature of 
surface. 


moving particles and screen 


Among the many designs for screens, four 


general types are recognized. These are 
stationary gravity screens, called grizzlies; 
revolving screens, or trommels;: shaking 
screens riddles, and vibrating or pulsating 


screens, 

Screen apertures have no maximum limit 
of size, but the minimum size of hole is 
ordinarily about % in. for ordinary gravity 
screens and 25-mesh for revolving screens 
run wet and for shaking screens. Vibrating 
screens and belt screens often size success- 
fully to 100-mesh or even finer. 

Copies of bulletin 234, by E. A. Holbrook 
and Thomas Fraser, containing detailed re- 
sults of this investigation, may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Fredonia Cement Plant Sold 
HE Portland Co., 


Fredonia, Kan., has been sold by F. H. 
Patterson, president and general manager, 
to W. D. Pratt, of Fredonia and Kansas 
City, according to the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times. 


Fredonia Cement 


Mr. Pratt will become president and as- 
sociated with him will be Stanley Stewart, 
vice president; Governor Ben S. Paulsen, 
treasurer; and O. P. Allee, secretary. 

The plant has a capacity of 2,000 bbl. 
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Constitution and Burning of Artifical 
Portland Cement* 


Part X. A Second Study of the Hydraulic Cementing Materials 
Other Than Artificial Cement—Causes of Defection of Mortars? 


By J. E. Duchez, Engineer 
(W'hur-Zurich, 06) 


Authorized Translation from the French Revue des Materiaux de Construction 


{In the preceding part of this series which 
appeared in the July 25 issue, the discussion 
ot the causes of disintegration of cements 
was continued and deductions made as to 
the possible compounds formed in the set- 
ting process, after observing the effect of 
additions of lime and calcium sulphate. The 
cements under consideration are artificial 
portland, quick-setting natural, and ciment 
fondu. The first two were discussed in the 
previous installment and the third case is 
considered herewith. } 


3. Ciment Fondu (Fused Cement) 


The chemical composition of the cement is: 
SiO, = 10.51% Fe,O, = 8.52% 
Al,O, = 39.84% CaO = 42.03% 

In these cements the silicate is in the form 
SiO,.2CaO. The quantity of lime combined 
with the silicate is: 

10.51 & 1.866 = 19.61%. 

Therefore there remains free for the 
alumina : 





42.03 — 19.61 = 22.42% 

The alumina content being 39.84%, its 
transformation into tri-calcic aluminate will 
require : 

39.84 & 1.647 = 65.62% CaO. 

There is, therefore, a lack of lime which 
will be: 

65.62 — 22.42 = 43.20%. 

In order to supply this lime in the form 
of gypsum it would be necessary to add: 

43.20 & 1.428 + 43.20 = 104.89 SO,CaO. 

The quantity of tri-calcic aluminate formed 
is therefore: 

39.84 + 65.62 = 105.46 
requiring for its transformation into sulpho 
aluminate of Candlot: 
105.46 & 1.51 = 169.16 SO.CaO. 

It follows, therefore, that the ciment fondu 
would have been able to absorb: 

169.16 + 104.89 = 274.07 SO.CaO 
while the addition possible appears to be 
30% without the cement disintegrating after 
48 hours in hot water. 

It can be stated, therefore, that the rela- 
tion of the gypsum permissible, in relation 
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to the quantities giving this sulpho alumi- 
nate, is 
30 1 
——= == +— of ‘the “total. 
274.07 9 

It seems to follow from the above, that 
the quantity of gypsum which a cement can 
support without injury is between 1/8 and 
1/10 of the total quantity which should be 
allowed for the formation of Candlot’s sulpho 
aluminate : 

(ALO3GaO) -3(SO;Ga0) .30 HO. 

This leads us to believe, as M. Le Chatelier 
has noted, that possibly other sulpho alumi- 
nates exist which are less basic than that of 
Michaelis, Deval and Candlot. 

If we establish the probable formula of 
the sulpho aluminate which appears to be 
formed in the above experiment, as stable 
sulpho aluminate, we arrive at the following 
results : 

The sulpho aluminate of Candlot indicates 
a content (Al,0,3CaO) in 3(SO,CaO), this 
quantity enters therefore in the compound 
(Al,0;3CaO) 3(SO,CaO) having a combin- 
ing weight of 408 and as we have been able to 
add only 1/8 to 1/10 of the total, the com- 
bining weight of SO,CaO entering the sulpho 
aluminate formed would be 


408 408 
== = Si or =——— 
8 10 


or an average of about 46. 


= 408 


The proportion of gypsum entering the 
formula would therefore be: 
46 


—— = 0.34 or approximately 1/3, and the 


136 
formula of the stable sulpho aluminate 
would be: 
(Al.O;. 3CaO) 1/3 (SO,CaO) 
or a percentage composition of: 
Al,0;=34.88% CaO=64.95% SO,=0.88% 
while M. Candlot has given as the percent- 
age composition of the anhydrous compound : 
Al,O;=17.0% CaO=50.9% SO,=32.0% 
and for the molecular formula: 
(Al,0;3CaO )2%4(SO,CaO) 
Dr. Michaelis and M. Deval have given to 
it the formula: 
(Al1,0,;3CaO )3(SO,CaO) 
In his book “Ciments et chaux Hydrau- 
liques” M. Candlot writes: 
“We have succeeded in obtaining this 





crystallized compound by mixing a saturated 
solution of sulphate of lime with a similarly 
saturated solution of aluminate of lime. 

“At the end of a few hours the walls of 
the bottle are coated with crystals grouped 
in spherolites. On adding to the liquid a 
certain quantity of lime water, an abundant 
flocculent precipitate is formed in a short 
time. This precipitate, etc. 4 

M. Candlot then determines the chemical 
composition of the precipitate and arrives 
at the formula (Al,0,3CaO)2™%(SO,CaO), 
which he calls sulpho aluminate of lime and 
to the formation of which he attributes the 
phenomena of setting and hardening noted 
when gypsum is added to cements. 

In the method of the preparation of the 
compound, M. Candlot at first mixes sul- 
phate of lime and aluminate of lime. He 
notes the formation of crystals grouped in 
spherolites, 

We should note that this grouping of crys- 
tals in spherolites is found also in the crys- 
tallization of the aluminates of lime; that 
is to say, without any sulphuric agid being 
present, they are found in the crystallization 
of sulphate of lime and in the crystallization 
of alum plasters. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find them in this experiment, but 
they may be formed by crystallization of 
tri-calcic aluminate alone, of gypsum alone, 
or of sulpho aluminate of lime. 

In any case the solution includes aluminate 
of lime and sulphate of lime, and it is in 
the precipitate (AI,0,3CaO)2%4(SO,Ca0) 
is formed in a short time. 

However, a few lines after the quotation 
noted above, M. Candlot writes: 

“If we mix with aluminate of lime, some 
sulphate of lime and some free lime, it re- 
sults that the combination of sulphate oi 
lime with the aluminate can only be pro- 
duced slowly because the aluminate cannot 
hydrate as a consequence of the immediate 
solution of the lime.” 

Experience contradicts this explanation. 

On the contrary experience seems to agree 
with the experiment of the additions of lime 
and gypsum which we have noted for the 
fused cement. 

If the aluminate in solution in the experi- 
ment of M. Candlot was an aluminate less 
basic than 3CaO, there would be no means 
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of explaining the formation of the crystals 
erouped in spherolites except by the forma- 
tion of a hydrated tricalcic aluminate or the 
combination of the aluminate with the sul- 
phate of lime. These compounds depending 
only on the quantity of aluminates and sul- 
phates in solution, and the basicity of the 
aluminate, the reaction is produced as _ fol- 
lows . 

Al,O,CaO + 2(SO,CaO) + aq 

= Al,0,3CaO aq + 2(SO,H,.O) 

The lime of the plaster is absorbed by the 
aluminate at least so far as the formation 
of the tricalcic aluminate, and as much more 
rapidly as the aluminate is less basic. If the 
quantity of gypsum in solution is insufficient. 
for example, Al,O,CaO + SO,CaO + aq, the 
reaction will necessarily be produced as fol- 
lows: 

1. There will be a combination of CaO 
of the gypsum to form a certain quantity 
of tricalcic aluminate 
2/3( Al,O, 3CaO)aq;: 

2. There will be a liberation of alumina 
hydrate for a quantity equal to 1/3 Al,O, aq; 

3. There will be a liberation of SO, which, 
in the presence of water, will immediately 
be transformed into H.SQ,. 

lf we add lime water in the solution this 
lime will be absorbed at the same time by 
1/3 Al,O; aq and by H.SO, to complete the 
saturation of 1/3A1,0,3CaO and SO,CaO. 


The solution can, therefore, absorb two mol- 


corresponding to 


ecules, and the reaction will become: 
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In any event the preceding experiments 
show that the cements are still stable when 
in the neighborhood of (Al,0,3CaO) 1/3 
(SO,CaO), that they are unstable for slight- 
ly increased additions of gypsum, and that 
there is never a possibility of reaching or 
even approaching (AI,0,3Ca0O)3(SO,CaO) 
to obtain unstable products. 

There is therefore reason to believe that 
the result has indeed occurred as we have 
indicated in the experiments of M. Candlot 
and that the system (Al,0,3CaO)3(SO,CaO) 
does not correspond to a definite compound, 
but to a mixture of aluminate of lime, of 
sulpho aluminate and sulphate of lime. 

M. Deval has duplicated the experiments 
of M. Candlot and finds himself confronted 
with a fact which he has not explained: 
the weight of the sulphuric acid which has 
been combined exceeds that corresponding 
to the sulpho aluminate. 

In our opinion the explanation is as fol- 
lows: 

The hydration of aluminates of lime is 
accomplished in two steps: 

Al,0,3CaO + aq = 
Ist step: Al,O,3H,O + 3CaO(H.O) + aq = 
2nd step: Al,O,3CaO 12 H.O 
This fact alone explains the setting of the 
aluminate less basic than 3CaO. 
n(Al,O,CaO) + aq = 
Ist step: n (AI,O,3H.O)+ n[CaO(H.O) ] = 
n 
2nd step: a (Al,0,3CaC12H.O) 


| 


AlLO,CaO + SO,CaO + aq = 2/3 (Al1,0,3CaO) aq + 1/3 ALO, aq + H,SO, 
2/3 (Al.0,3CaQO ) aq+ 1/3 (Al,O,aq) + H.SO,+ 2CaO + aq = 
2/3 (Al,0,3CaO) aq + 1/3 (AL0,3CaO) aq + SO,CaO aq 


(1) 

The setting in the reaction (1) is quite 
rapid and it is probably this which gives 
place to the crystallization in spherolites. 


The reaction (2) and (3) are produced 
only through a new addition of CaO and it 
may be that (2) absorbs from (3) the quan- 
tity of SO,CaO necessary to form the sulpho 
aluminate and even that (1) is still in a 
state of imperfect crystallization permitting 
the absorption of a certain quantity of 
SO.,CaO from (3). 

From this remark, it follows that, accord- 
ing to the quantities of gypsum, aluminate 
and lime mixed, at the moment of the addi- 
tion of lime, precipitates of aluminate of 
lime, of sulpho aluminate of lime, and of 
sulphate of lime may be formed. The ex- 
periment of M. Candlot may well have given 
Place to precipitations of this sort and the 
weighable quantities of alumina, lime and 
sulphuric acid, determined from the precipi- 
tate, correspond only to those which have 
been able to react to form a mixture and 
not a definite compound. 

Therefore, it is not to be wondered at that 
there is a difference between the formulas: 
(Al,0,3CaO) 1/3 (SO,CaO) 
and 
Al,O,3CaO 3(SO.CaO). 


( ? ) (3 ) 
2n 
js wenn (ADT SEED) 
3 


for which the first step is indispensable : 
without it the crystallization would take place 
in some other form than Al,O,3CaO 12 H.O. 

If in the first step we add calcium sul- 


phate, it is certain that the hydrated alumina 
? 


of the second step, tg (A1,0,3H.O) will 
) 

not be able to remain free; it will borrow 
lime from the sulphate of lime and conse- 
quently will require 2n(SO,CaO) to com- 
bine as a tricalcic aluminate. 
2n 
——(Al,0;3H,0) + 2n(SO,CaO) + aq = 
 ] 

2n 

ant Al,O,3CaO ) aq -+ 2n (H.SO,) 

d 
and this mixture may still combine with 
sulphate of lime to be transformed into 
sulpho aluminate and if we designate this 
quantity as x(SO,CaO) then 
that which is combined will be (x + 2n) 
(SO,CaO), and therfore greater by 2n than 
that necessary to the formation of the sulpho 
aluminate. If there is not an excess of lime, 


necessary 


the sulphuric acid remains in solution in the 
excess of water, but if there is an excess 
of lime or if lime is added there will neces- 
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sarily be precipitated sulphate of lime which 
crystallizes with the aluminate or the sulpho 
aluminate. 

It is understandable that if, after the first 
step of hydration, the hydrate of alumina 
has a greater affinity for the calcium sul- 
phate than for the lime, even that being 
liberated from the aluminate, the reaction 
is as follows: 


_3(S0,. Ca0)— , 
Al,0,.3Ca0_| + | _3(s0,. Cad) 
Al,O, 3 CaO 350, +3Ca0 

iat. 3 Cao 


The lime of the calcium sulphate is sub- 
stituted for that of the aluminate and the 
reaction can be complete only if each of the 
acid radical is with three molecules of com- 
binable bases. As the substitutions are made 
in the proportion of the formation in the 
first step of hydration of the aluminate, the 
mixture is perfect and we could arrive at no 
other formula than Al,O,3Ca0+3(SO,CaO) 
the excess of the calcium sulphate subse- 
quently disappears by washing. 

There is, therefore, nothing astonishing in 
the fact that the quantity of combined sul- 
phate is in excess to that corresponding to 
the formula (AI,0,3CaO)3(SO.,CaO), for 
in fact the formula of the mixture ought to be : 
( Al,0.3CaO) 1/3 (SO,CaO) + 3(SO,CaO). 

(To be continuea) 


Effect of Powdered Admixtures 
in Concrete 

F  eaaga EDITION of bulletin 8, 

“Effect of Hydrated Lime and Other 
Powdered Admixtures in Concrete,” Prof. 
Duff A. Abrams of the Structural Materials 
Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago, is off the press. The paper was orig- 
inally published in the proceedings of the 
A. S. T. M., 1920. 


have been revised to include two and _ five- 


Tables and diagrams 


year tests. 

This investigation was confined to pow- 
dered admixtures which are essentially inert 
in the presence of water and portland ce- 
ment, as contrasted with liquids or soluble 
materials. Most of the tests were made 
with hydrated lime, but 17 other powders 
were also used. The effect was studied of 
admixtures up to 50% of the volume of 
cement on the compressive and _ tensile 
strength, wear, bond and workability of 
concrete made with sand and pebbles and 
crushed limestone aggregate of different 
sizes and gradings in mixes ranging from 
1:2 to 1:9, and a wide range in consisten- 
cies. Seven different investigations were 
made, including more than 20,000 tests at 
ages of three days to five years. 

Admixtures of powdered clay brick, clay, 
whiting, sand, natural cement, limestone, 
lava, fluorspar, kaolin, Kieselguhr, tufa, hy- 
drated lime, ironite, yellow ochre, mica, pitch 
and gypsum to 1:4 concrete were made and 
tested at 28 days, effects compared and con- 
clusions drawn. 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 
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These show the electrical connections by which the bell is rung when the car is full 


Bin Discharge Regulating 
Device 

A‘ many plants where track scales are 

located underneath loading hoppers, 
it is necessary to have one attendant at 
the scales and one at the loading hoppers, 
so that they will know when the required 
amount of stone has been put in the car 
which is being weighed. 

The Iowa Limestone Co. of Alden, 
Iowa, has made a very simple electrical 
arrangement, in connection with the beam 
of the track scale, that automatically in- 
forms the attendant at the bins when the 
required amount of stone has been put 
in the car. This consists of a short sec- 
tion of copper wire placed just above the 
end of the beam, which is connected in 
circuit with a dry battery and the beam 
of the track scale. 
predetermined 


The scale is set at a 


weight and when that 





weight is reached the beam goes up, mak- 
ing contact with the copper, which auto- 
matically starts a bell to ringing. The 
operator then knows that it is time to 
shut the bin gates. 


Storage for Gasoline 
T plants where gasoline is used for 
operation of shovels and locomotives 
there is often no place where it can be 
stored with comparatively safety and 
drawn out with ease. 

The Iowa Limestone Co. of Alden, 
Iowa, has found that installing an auto- 
matic pump, such as is used in filling 
stations, is a great economy. It makes 
it possible for them to store their gaso- 
line and to draw it out filtered and at the 
same time keep a complete check on just 
how much gasoline is used. This is a 
great improvement over buying gasoline 





A neat arrangement for storing gasoline 


in drums and having no check on what 
is used, and at the same time exposing 
it to the danger of the elements. 

Many other plants have installed equip- 
ment of this kind, although not all of it 
is as elaborate or as carefully housed as 
the installation shown. If for no other 
reason the cost of such an installation is 
justified by the saving in gasoline from 
spilling and evaporation. 


Design of Crusher Feed Gate 
By H. H. Hummer 
(Engineering and Mining Journal-Press) 


HE gate shown in the accompanying 

illustrations was designed for the open- 
pit primary crusher plant at the Cornwall 
mines at Cornwall, Pa., in which a 42x 
60-in. jaw crusher is served by a 9x10-ft. 
roll feeder. Like many other plants using 
big crushers, no provision had been made 
to utilize the storage capacity of the re- 
ceiving hopper above the crusher at times 
when the crusher was clogged up. With 
the receiving hopper half full or more, 
and the 5-ft. clearance above the roll 
feeder entirely filled, no additional cars 
could be dumped into the hopper while 
the crusher was blocked, without endan- 
gering another slide of material into the 
crusher, thus causing further delay in 
clearing it. The vibration in the crusher 
building would frequently start a fresh 
slide when the crusher men were clear- 
ing a clog-up, and as a consequence they 
had to be on the alert to avoid being 
caught. To save time and work effect- 
ively, they would often take chances in 
placing the 5-ton air lift hook used in 
clearing the crusher. As the crusher could 
not be started under load, the hopper had 
to be cleaned down at the close of a shift, 
for fear of a slide starting between shifts. 
The hopper was thus of no use as a stor- 
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age on shifts when the crusher was not 
working. In the rush seasons one shovel 
would be operated second shift to load 
all empty cars and the hopper storage 
would have been advantageous. 

To avoid all train delay at the crusher 
due to clog-ups, and as a safety measure 
for the crusher men, the gate shown in 
Fig. 1 was designed. As ore falling from 
a car into the empty hopper slid about 
30 ft. on a 45-deg. slope, rail lined (see 
Fig. 2), a considerable portion would gush 
out over the hump of the roll, and strike 
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Section and details of crusher 
feed gate 


the buffer before falling into the crusher. 
In handling chunks that weighed 5 to 6 
tons, the gate would thus have to with- 
stand severe shocks. The gate was de- 
signed principally to stop the first rush 
of ore, mostly fines and medium-sized 
chunks. As these built up back of the 
gate, the impact of the big chunks that 
followed would be taken up. Clearance 
for using the 5-ton air lift, which was 
kept on the right-hand side of the crusher 
when not in use, had to be provided. The 
gate could thus only be propped on the 
left side, except between shifts, when two 
thrust planks were used. 

In the closed position, the gate has about 
4-in. clearance at the bottom and 2-in. at 
the ends. This allows the first rush of 
fines to slide under and around, and grad- 
ually stop, building up behind the gate. 
One thrust plank held the left side of 
the gate in place, the thrust plank buck- 
ling more or less and the operators’ plat- 
form springing also. The right-hand side 
would move outward 4 to 6 in., warping 
the entire gate as the full impact of the 
slide of rock was checked. 

To save the gate as much wear as pos- 
sible when not in use, it was swung to 
a 50-deg. slope by a counterweight sus- 
pended by a %-in. wire rope. Only the 
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very large chunks would strike the gate 
in this position, and the counterweight 
would aid in clearing the gate and in 
relieving the shock of flying chunks. It 
was found that the gate was also of as- 
sistance in turning long slabby chunks 
that formerly slid down and bridged the 
crusher jaws. The gate was heavy enough 
to deflect the long slabs into the jaws. 

The gate was closed whenever a clog-up 
took place and a train had to be dumped, 
or for safety in working over the crusher. 
The operator places the butt end of the 
thrust plank on top of the left cross-piece 
on the gate, and placing his foot against 
the top end, shoves the plank over the 
edge of the platform, where it is caught 
in the 6-in. channel. This requires only 
a few seconds and the air signal is then 
blown to dump. On clearing the clog-up, 
the latch on the upper side of thrust plank 
is knocked open and a slight pinch with 
a bar under the hinge is sufficient to spring 
the plank and release the gate. A %-in. 
manila rope passing over a pulley above 
the crusher to the operator’s platform is 
used to recover the plank (see Fig. 3). 

The arrangement, although rather crude, 
worked very well and required little re- 
pair. I do not believe air-plunger opera- 
tion of the gate would have been success- 
ful, as any resistance to the impact of 
occasional big chunks would have required 
constant repairs. Flying chunks resulting 
from blasting in the crusher would have 
made a target of any mechanical device. 
The thrust plank was cut out about every 
three or four months by blasting. 

The 2-ft. clearance above the gate gave 
the feeder-roll operator a good view of 
the ore passing over the roll, and allowed 
the escape of powder gases and small 
chunks of ore when blasting a block up 
over the roll. The gate also gave a good 
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support for a 10-in. plank slid out from 
the operators’ platform when drilling a 
big chunk or placing powder for a cham- 
ber shot over the roll, and made it possi- 
ble to examine the clog-up in safety. 

During two years’ operation, repairs 
consisted of a half dozen or more broken 
hinges which were welded, and a new 
2x2-in. bottom plank. The constant twist- 
ing of the hinges would cause them to 
fail about half way between the hangers 
and the top of the gate. A new hinge 
could be put in during the half-hour lunch 
period. An occasional blast over the roll 
close to the hinge would cause it to snap. 
The crusher gate practically eliminated 
all train delay at the crusher, and minim- 
ized the accident risk. It added 200 tons 
storage capacity to the empty car service 
when the crusher was down for repairs, 
or on those shifts when the crusher was 
not working. 


Clamp for Bending Plates 
By J. R. Thoenen 


*P'HE usual quarry blacksmith has few 

facilities for bending heavy plates such 
as are used in making repairs to cars or 
chute linings, etc. In the accompanying 
picture is shown a simple home-made clamp 
which any handy blacksmith can duplicate. 
It consists of a heavy piece of square steel 
placed on two concrete piers as an anvil. 
On this is placed a heavy piece of rail for 
the upper jaw of the clamp. The rail is 
supported in the center by a truss rod and 
block to equalize the pressure over the entire 
length of the jaw. Discarded drill column 
jack screws with home-made straps at each 
end clamp the rail in place over the edge of 
the anvil. The plate to be bent having been 
clamped in place, the blacksmith’s helper 
does the rest with a sledge. 





Clamp for bending plates at quarry plant shop 
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Making Quick-Hardening Concrete of 
Standard Portland Cement 


Method Adopted by the Indiana State Highway Commission 
for Making Repairs That Can Be Open to Traffic in Two Days 


N editorial ncte in Rock Propucts 

brought forth a number of inquiries as 
to how standard portland cement concrete 
could be made to harden sufficiently to sus- 
tain heavy traffic in two days. 
A. H. Hinkle, of the 


Commission, 


Accordingly 
State High- 
maintenance, 


Indiana 
way division of 
who developed the method, 
information concerning it. Mr. 


was asked for 
Hinkle for- 
warded his instructions to highway workers, 
explaining the method from which the fol- 
lowing is abstracted. 
dealing 


The first part of the 
with the preparation of the 
cld concrete is omitted. 


report 

‘The quick hardening will ce- 
(1) Rich- 
from excess 


concrete 
pend for its early strength upon: 

ness of the mix; (2) freedom 
(3) use of CaCl; (4) comparatively 
high atmospheric temperatures; (5) coarse 
sand and properly 


water ; 


and coarse 


All of the 


graded sand 
ageregate, and (6) time of mix. 


above factors affect the time of hardening 
ot the concrete mix. If we combine the 
most favorable features of all the above 


factors in one mix, we can make a concrete 
which assumes as much strength in two or 
three days as the ordinary concrete mix used 
in paving assumes in 21 days. 

“Cement should be tested at the labordtorv 
and a report secured so as to know that it 
passes the required test. It is 
that the cement is of 


imperative 
good quality. Old 
cement that has lain around in a damp place 
until it has partly caked should not be used 
lor this most important work. Some brands 
of cement attain greater strength than others 
at an early date. It is desirable to use such 


TABLE I. 


cement for repair purposes if it can be con- 


veniently secured. 


Aggregates Must Be Clean 


“Sand should be a comparatively 
sand, 95% of which 4 -in. 
screen. It should be clean and free 
silt or foreign material. The sand grains 
should be composed of hard, gritty material 
and be what is ordinarily known as a 
sand. Any amount of shale in the 
detrimental to it and may 
the concrete. 


coarse 
passes mesh 


from 


‘sharp 
sand is 
cause failure of 

“Coarse aggregate should be crushed stone 
or gravel fairly well graded from % to 2%- 
in in size. If the concrete is to be used to 
fill a crack of very small opening. the maxi- 
mum size of aggregate will be reduced 
cordingly. It is imperative that this coarse 
aggregate be clean and free from pieces of 
wood, dirt, silt, shale or any soft particles. 
Rock of shale formation, although appar- 
ently hard and sound when first quarried, 
will cause failure of the concrete even though 
found in comparatively small quantities in 
the concrete. 

“Calcium chloride (CaCl,) is furnished in 
100 Ib. bags, which must be kept closed, as the 
exposure of the calcium chloride to the air 
will permit it to absorb moisture from the 
air and enter solution. It is quite impera- 
tive that the exact quantity of this material 
be used in each batch. An excess will 
weaken the concrete and insufficient calcium 
chloride will not hasten the time of setting 
to prevent the pavement from being injured 
by traffic when opened after the number of 


This 
to be opened to traffic at the earliest date 
Atmospheric temperature should average about 60° F. 
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days given in the table. The calcium chlor- 
ide must not be added directly to the drum, 
as small undissolved particles remaining in 
the concrete will cause the concrete to dis- 
integrate. The calcium shall be 
added in the form of a ‘standard solution’ 
made by thoroughly dissolving 1 Ib. of com- 
mercial calcium 


chloride 


chloride in enough 
to produce one quart of of solution. 
is at the rate of about 2% quarts of the 

CaCl, to one gallon of water.) This ‘stand- 
aud solution’ should be placed in a keg, jar 
or barrel and labeled ‘standard solution, 
Two quarts of the solution for each bag of 
cement should be added to the mixing water 
just before it is put into the drum. 

“Water must be pure and free from vege- 
table acids. The amount of water will have 
so as to make the concrete of the 
consistency. In practice this will 
usually be found to vary from 2 to 5 gallons 
of water per sack of 
when all the aggregates are thoroughly sat- 
urated with water after a rain it may be 
found that the two quarts of ‘standard solu- 
tion’ will be sufficient water to make the 
required consistency. It should be remem- 
bered that water will reduce the 
strength of the concrete and delay the hard- 
ening and not only permanently 
weaken the concrete but also lengthen the 
time traffic will have to be kept off the 
patch. In order to secure the quick harden- 
ing effect, the concrete will have to be a 
sufficiently dry mix, that it will show no 
more than the slump given in Table Il. (See 
description of slump test in footnote atter 


water 


(This 


to vary 
proper 


cement. However, 


excess 


process 


THAT CAN BE OPENED TO 


Remarks 
(8) 


mixture to be used for small patches that are 


possible. 


Standard mix to be used where closing road to traf 


SHOWING THE MIX OR P mete 935 OF MATERIALS TO USE TO SECL 
TRAFFIC AFTER ANY NUMBER OF DAYS 
P ROPORTIONS 
Days Bags Cu. Ft. Ca. Ft. Lbs. CaCle No CaCle Bags of 
Patch of of Sand of Coarse or Ots. of Water, Add Cement 
Closed Cement (0-%4"") Aggregate “Standard enough to per Cu. 
to CAN-2K") Solution” produce Yd. of 
Traffic Slump given Concrete 
below 
q) (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) (7) 
2 1 0.5 1.9 > a 11.8 
3 1 0.6 28 2 7 i 4 
5 1 1.0 ae | 2 1" 8.4 
12 1 : eS 3.0 2 1A" 7 6 
15 1 2.0 3.0 2 114" 6.8 
21 1 2.0 3.0 No CaCle 2m" 6.8 
(5) This “Standard Solution” is made by dissolving commercial CaCle 
§ solution. The pure CaCle should never be added direct to the drum of the mixer. 


put into the drum. 


(6) Standard Slump Test. 
8-in. base diameter. 
the surface. 


Fill with 


Then remove the form and 


See instructions under Calcium Chloride. 


I concrete a metal form shaped as a frustum of a cene. 
Set the form on a level surface and as the concrete is put in the form, 
immediately 


The * 


note the 


‘Standard Solution” 


Form should be 12 in. 


tamp lightly with a rod until a slight film of mortar appears on 
settlement or slump of the concrete which is a measure of its consistency. 


fic is not an important item and where large areas 


are to be patched 


in water at the rate of one (1) pound to enough water to produce one (1) quart 


should be added to the water just before it is 


high with a 4-in. top diameter and 
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Table I.) Great emphasis should be piaced 
on the importance of guarding against using 
foo much water. The use of 3 or 4 pints 
more Water than is necessary in a one sack 
hatch will reduce the strength of the con- 
crete more than it can be increased by ex- 
tending the time of mix. Hence, while it is 
necessary to use enough water so as to make 
a concrete plastic enough that it can be 
worked and properly finished, guard against 
using too much water. 

“Only machine mired concrete should be 
used. It is almost impossible to get a maxi- 
mum strength concrete, which is very im- 
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perative im repair work, if one depends on 
hand mixing. The usual time specified for 
mixing ordinary concrete in a mixer is one 
minute. However, tests show that the 
sirength of a dry mix may be increased as 
much as 10% by mixing 114 minutes, instead 
of 1 minute, and the strength is slightly in- 
creased by extending the time to 5 or 10 
minutes. Hence, in repair work and where 
a smaller mixer is used, which will generally 
be less efficient than the big paving mixer, 
and where a dry mix is required for a maxt- 
mum strength, quick-hardening concrete the 


time for mixing might well be placed at not 


un 
© 


less than two minutes. This increased time 
ef mixing will also make the finishing 
easier. 
Placing and Finishing Concrete 
“Concrete should be shoveled in place and 
thoroughly tamped in layers not exceeding 
3 in. in depth. The secret of the early 
strength of the concrete will largely lie in a 
comparatively dry mix hammered in place. 
\ 10-lb. concrete tamper can be used for 
much of this work. *% thin edged tamper 
having a face, say, 1x6 in., should be avail- 
«ble for tamping in narrow openings and 
along the edge underneath the old slab.” 


Special Privileges for New Cement Plants 


in Brazil 


A Case of Government Assistance But of 
May Be a Little Too Much Government 


_ the purpose of encouraging the erec- 
tion of cement plants in Brazil which 
shall employ domestic raw materials and 
fuel, the president on December 31, 1924, 
signed the following decree published in the 

Official Gazette on January 22, 1925: 

The president of the United States of 
Brazil, using the authority given him by 
Art. 175 No. IX of Law No. 4793, of Janu- 
ary 7, 1924, decrees: 

“ART. 1—The following concessions shall 
be granted to all companies legally organ- 
ized in Brazil for the manufacture of ce- 
ment, provided that they utilize domestic 
raw materials and fuel, and produce a mini- 
mum of 25,000 tons annually. 

“I. Exemption from import duties and 
clearance taxes for 20 vears on the follow- 
ing : 

(a) Machinery, equipment and material des- 
tined for the installation and improve- 
ment of the cement factories. 

(b) Machinery, equipment and material des- 
tined for the production and transmis- 
sion of electric power to be used in the 
cement factories. 


Machinery, equipment and tools to be 
used in the mining of the raw materials 
(lime and cement rock). 

(d) Machinery and materials required for 
the construction of short railway lines, 
aerial cables, or other means of trans- 
portation necessary for the supplying 
oi the factory and the distribution of 
the finished product. 


e) Equipment, instruments and = materials 
destined for chemical and physical la- 
boratories indispensable to the work ot 
the factories. 

“Il. Exemption, for 20 years, from all 


iederal taxes which may be imposed on 


the construction and functioning of the fac- 
tories and their dependancies. 

“Ill. The right of condemnation, accord- 
ing to existing legislation, of lands required 
for the construction of short railway lines, 
aerial cables, and electric power transmis- 
sion lines destined for the service of the 
factory. All plans for such construction 
must be submitted to the government for ap- 
proval. 

“IV. Reduced freight rates for 10 vears, 
on government railway and steamship lines, 
on: 


(a) Machinery and material enumerated in 
No. I of this article. 

(b) National coal; domestic lime; and 
lumber found in the country suitable 
for the manufacture of barrels. 

(c) The export product, either in clinkers 
or packed in sacks or barrels. 


“ART. 2. The corporations or companies 
desiring to benefit by these concessions must 


obligate themselves as follows: 


(a) Subject themselves to government in- 
spection, and allow inspectors to visit 
all parts of the establishments, fur- 
nishing them with such information 
and explanations as may be requested 
as well as an annual report concerning 
the works under construction, produc- 
tion of the factory, and financial con- 


dition of the company. 


Deposit in the national treasury an an- 
nual quota of $12,000 for inspection 
expenses, and a bond of $100,000 before 
signing the contract. 

(c) Present for the approval of the gov- 
ernment all plans, estimates and spe- 
cifications for the installation of the 


factories, as well as for all substantial 


alterations or new processes to be in- 
stalled. These shall be considered as 
approved if they have not been con- 
tested within 60 days after presentation. 

(ad) Employ at least 50% Brazilian labor- 
ers. 

(e) Maintain 10 minor apprentices in the 
factories and employ in accessory op- 
erations three engineers who have con- 
cluded industrial courses in the Escola 
Polytechnica or the Escola de Minas, 
in accordance with the indications of 
the Minister of Agriculture, Industrv 
and Commerce, for a term of two vears 
and at a minimum monthly salary of 
$500. 

(i) Sell to the goverment, for its require- 
ments, at least 30% of the annual pro- 
duction of the factories at a lower 
price than the c.i.f. cost of similar im- 
ported material plus customs handling 
and dock charges at Rio de Janeiro. 
The difference in price shall be ad- 
justed at the time of the purchase. 


Prove that the company owns good ce- 


} 


ment rock and lime deposits suitable for 
making cement and able to supply th: 
factory for 20 vears an at annual pro 
duction of 25,000 tons. 

(h) Not market the cement before obtain- 
ing permission from the inspector, whi 
shall certify to its composition, quality, 
density, degree of pulverization, resis 
tance, and the effect of heat or cold on 
the product, which certificate must ac 


company all cement. sold. 


“ART. 3. The exemption from customs 
duties and clearance taxes mentioned in Ar 
ticle I, will be granted only in case no 
similar products are manufactured within 


the country. The reduced freight rates, men- 
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tioned in the same article, must not be in- 
ferior to the actual cost of transportation. 


“ART. 4. The government may concede 
the use of hydraulic power on public land 
for the development of the cement industry, 
provided it is not needed for federal serv- 
ices. 


“ART. 5. The government may assist the 
development of the cement industry by con- 
structing short railway lines to transport 
raw materials, fuel and the finished product. 


“ART. 6. The federal government will 
use its good offices to secure for the con- 
cessionaires exemption from state and mu- 
nicipal taxes which may be levied on fac- 
tories and their dependencies, and on the 
transportation of raw materials, fuel, and 
the finished product. 


“ART. 7. In case the factories are estab- 
lished on the sea coast the government will 
give preference to them in leasing marine 
lands deemed necessary in the construction 
and services of the respective factories, with 
due regard, however, to the rights of third 
parties and the dispositions of existing laws. 


“ART. 8. The concessionaires may ex- 
ploit mines, mineral and refractory deposits, 
and quarries of the products used in the 
cement industry, in accordance with exist- 
ing legislation. 


“ART. 9. The concessionaires may also 
construct telephone and telegraph lines be- 
tween their various holdings, upon permis- 
sion being granted by the federal govern- 
ment and the government of the respective 
states. 

“ART. 10. Loans and financial aid shall 
be granted only after the company or cor- 
poration owns sufficient property to guaran- 
tee their payment. 


“ART. 11. The government may at any 
time requisition the plant and dependencies 
for the public good in case of war, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the country. 


“ART. 12. The companies and corpora- 
tions to whom these favors are granted must 
complete the installation of their plants 
within the time stipulated in their respective 
contracts, and keep them in perfect condition 
and continuous operation, under the penalty 
of having the contracts cancelled if the 
plants are idle for more than 90 consecutive 
days, excepting when so obliged by acts of 
God, recognized as such at the discretion of 
the government. In instances where the con- 
tract is cancelled under the conditions out- 
lined above, the concessionaires are obliged 
to refund to the government the amounts of 
exemptions already granted. 


“ART. 13. All dispositions to the con- 
trary are hereby revoked.” 





The above is from a Department of Com- 
merce report by E. R. Bradford, American 
Consul, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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Obtaining a Chemically Pure 
Magnesium Carbonate 
from Dolomite 


WO foreign inventors have developed 

and patented a process for the prep- 
aration of chemically pure magnesium 
carbonate from dolomite, which is de- 
scribed as follows (U. S. patent, June 2, 
1925, No. 1,540,391): 

This process is distinguished from the 
prior known processes, especially by the 
feature that the magnesium content of 
the minerals to be treated is obtained or 
recovered together with the alkali car- 
bonate (ordinarily sodium carbonate) em- 
ployed in the carrying out of the process 
from the reaction mixture in the form of 
a salt solution at the temperature em- 
ployed, whilst the calcium content of the 
mixture remains behind insoluble in the 
solid residue at the same temperature. 

The invention therefore may be de- 
scribed as a special method of separation, 
by means of which the magnesium can 
be entirely separated from the calcium. 

A process is already known, whereby 
the magnesium is separated from the cal- 
cium of dolomite, as bicarbonate of mag- 
nesium. This prior process is based upon 
the fact that the calcium and the mag- 
nesium are soluble in water containing 
carbonic acid in different degree, but it 
possesses various drawbacks as follows: 

(1) Carbonate of magnesium and car- 
bonate of calcium are certainly soluble in 
water containing carbonic acid in different 
degrees. This distinguishing solubility 
can, however, not be employed, as a quan- 
tity of magnesium is dissolved out of the 
raw material. 

All these drawbacks can be overcome 
by the application of the process forming 
the subject of the present application 
working with a solution of alkali metal 
bicarbonate saturated with carbonic acid. 

The process is carried out as follows: 
Either the mineral itself containing the 
magnesium in the form of carbonate or 
the product thereof obtained by roasting 
are respectively finely ground and then 
mixed with alkali metal carbonates, or 
alkali metal bicarbonates, dissolved in 
water, saturated with carbon dioxide, 
with or without pressure and heated to a 
temperature of from 60 to 70 deg. C. By 
this means the magnesium carbonate 
forms in the water containing carbonic 
acid, soluble carbonic acid double salts in 
combination with the alkali metal car- 
bonate or bicarbonate, whilst the calcium 
content of the mineral remains behind in 
the form of insoluble calcium carbonate. 
The solution containing the carbonic acid 
double salts is then decanted from the 
insoluble residue containing the calcium 
carbonate as well as the iron salts of the 
mineral and the silica and alumina sep- 
arated by the carbonic acid, and is then 
heated for a prolonged period, to a tem- 
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perature of 100 deg. C., whereby the car- 
bonic acid double salt is broken up into 
soluble alkali metal carbonate and insol- 
uble magnesium carbonate which precipi- 
tates from the solution. The alkali metal 
carbonate which remains in solution can 
be employed for the treatment of further 
quantities of mineral containing calcium 
and magnesium as well as the carbonic 
acid, if arrangements are made for the 
recovery thereof. 

The cause of the chemcial decomposi- 
tion occurring in this process can be ex- 
plained as follows: 

Whereas calcium bicarbonate decom- 
poses at a temperature of from 60 to 70 
deg. C. and precipitates as _ insoluble 
mono-calcic carbonate, magnesium-alkali 
metal carbonate is still soluble at this 
temperature. Further, the excess. of 
sodium bicarbonate contained in the solu- 
tion decomposes at this temperature into 
a sodium carbonate and carbonic acid and 
the sodium carbonate thus formed reacts 
upon the calcium carbonate, so that mono- 
calcic carbonate and sodium bicarbonate 
are produced, and ‘the latter forms with 
the MgCoO, in solution containing carbonic 
acid, a soluble double salt as follows: 

CaH.(CO,).+Na,CO,= 
CaCO:s+2NaHCO, 
and 
2NaHCO,+2MgCO,= 
2MgCOs:.NaHCO.. 
Furthermore, in this reaction Na,CO, 
plays the part of a catalyzer, which very 
much assists the absorption and the re- 
action, that is to say, the transfer of the 
carbonic acid; whereby the formation of 
the magnesium solution and the extrac- 
tion of the magnesium from the raw ma- 
terial is considerably quickened. 

Finally, another advantageous action of 
the alkali metal carbonate is that the iron 
salts which would otherwise dissolve in 
the water containing carbonic acid to- 
gether with the magnesium carbonate are 
precipitated by the use of alkali metal 
carbonate together with the calcium car- 
bonate, and thus the obtaining of a chem- 
ically pure magnesium carbonate is ren- 
dered possible. 


Another Use for Portland 
Cement 

PAINT consisting of portland cement 

and linseed oil plus tinting pigments to 
produce desired colors is now manufactured 
under the trade name of Tnemec paint by the 
Tnemec Paint and Oil Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. By a patented process as much as nine 
pounds of portland cement are held in prac- 
tically permanent suspension in a gallon of 
paint. The oil used in the manufacture and 
for later thinning of the paint, to suit the 
application, must be pure boiled linseed. The 
paint is used for the preservation of steel, 
galvanized iron, stucco, concrete, brick and 
outdoor woodwork and has been approved 
by committees of architects and engineers. 
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Ganister, An Important Form of Silica 


A Quartzite Which Is Quarried Extensively in Pennsy]l- 
vania for Making Refractory Brick and for Silicon Alloys 


(Of J. L. Hartman Co., Holidaysburg, Penn.) 


ANISTER rock is a raw material 

quarried in Pennsylvania and used in 
a number of most highly developed and 
important industries of the state. The rock 
has a bright glassy lustre and exists in a 
variety of different colors, depending on 
the percentage of iron content. The pre- 
dominant color, however is white, which 
is that of the best quality. “Ganister” is 
a commercial name, the rock being really 
an almost pure quartzite, with a silica 
content often exceeding 98%. The impur- 
ities—iron, alumina, magnesia, and lime, 
etc., exist in such small percentages as to 
be negligible, insofar as affecting the 
quality is concerned. It is a highly re- 
fractory material and apart from its ex- 
pansion, it is not at all affected by tem- 
peratures ranging up to 3000 deg. F. The 
difference from the ordinary silica sand 
rock, is a physical one. Chemically, the 
analyses of the two are quite similar, but 
the molecular structure of ganister rock 
is such that it has the physical property 
of expanding and contracting without dis- 
integrating, when subjected to gradual and 
varying temperatures which do not exceed 
3000 deg. 

The rock is one of the hardest found 
in the state and offers great resistance to 
crushing and grinding. Its occurrence, 
geologically, is in two different formations, 
the stratified and unstratified. In the 
stratified formations, the ledges are sim- 
ilar to limestone deposits, but in the 
unstratified, the rock occurs in large open 
and uncovered flows, lying on the crests 
and slopes of a range of mountains, paral- 
lelling the Alleghenies, and lying south 
of them. The largest and most important 
deposits of the mineral and the chief 
sources of supply are in Mifflin, Hunting- 
don, Blair and Bedford counties, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In these counties are located a great 
many silica brick manufacturing plants, 
some of which are the largest in existence. 
Other scattered plants, obtaining their 
ganister from the counties mentioned are 
located in western Pennsylvania, and east- 
ern Ohio. The silica brick plants of Penn- 
sylvania produce approximately 80% of the 
entire requirements of the United States. 
The rock is found in several other counties 
of the state, but the deposits are small and 
in most cases of inferior quality. 


By J. D. Hartman 


In making silica brick the raw rock 
is first crushed and then ground to about 
the size of sea sand. During the grinding, 
lime water is added which serves as a 
bond during the moulding and drying 
processes to which the green brick are sub- 
jected. When thoroughly dry, the brick 
are placed in large kilns. Burning requires 
from five to nine days. The kiln furnaces 
are carried at a very high temperature 
during the final period of burning, ranging 
from 2700 to 2900 deg. F. to obtain com- 
plete and thorough expansion of the 
brick. It takes about 21 days from the 
time the raw material enters the process 
until the finished brick are ready for 
shipment. The composition of a first 


of Johnstown, Penn., produced the first 
silica brick made from’ ganister rock 
shipped from McKee, Blair county, by 
Jesse L. Hartman. The next company 
to make silica brick was the Harbison- 
Walker Company at Pittsburgh in 1886 
from McKee rock. Prior to 1884, the re- 
quirements for silica brick were small for 
the reason that the open hearth process 
of making steel was in its infancy and not 
until many years later did it come into 
prominence as a better method than the 
Bessemer converter process. The importa- 
tions of silica brick as the records show, 
were very small and ceased entirely in the 
year 1889 when the two American plants, 
the Haws and Harbison-Walker, were 





Canoe Mountain quarry of the J. L. Hartman Co. in “solid formation” of 
ganister rock near Hollidaysburg, Penn. 


quality silica-brick is 96% refractory silica, 
2% of calcium oxide (lime), and the 
remaining percentage of the impurities 
found originally in the rock. 

The manufacture of silica-brick in the 
United States had its beginning in the year 
1884, when the A. J. Haws and Sons’ Co. 


able to take care of all requirements, man- 
ufacturing silica brick of as good quality 
as the imported. 

The principal and most important in- 
dustries in which silica brick is the chief 
material used, is in the open hearth pro- 
cess of making steel and in byproduct 
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coke ovens. In both these industries, the 
importance of which to our present civiliza- 
tion can scarcely be overestimated as 
ganister rock may well be considered one 
of our most important raw materials, 
making it possible to construct and build 
steel furnaces and coke ovens capable ot 
withstanding the great wearing action and 
the extreme temperature which obtains 
in both processes. 

Another important field and one in 
which the raw rock is used without first 
making into brick, is the Bessemer pro- 
cess ot making steel. Here the rock is 
ground and mixed with fire clay and the 
resultant plastic material is used to line 
the steel converter. The consumption in 
the past has been very large, but due to 
the rapid replacement of the Bessemer 
process of making steel by the open- 
hearth, the requirements in past vears 
have been less than formerly. 

The unprecedented development of the 
metallurgical industries in the United 
States, has brought about the manufacture 
of a great number of ferro alloys, two o1 
which require a certain amount of ganister 
rock. Silica is found in a great variety of 
forms and compounds and widely distrib- 
uted, but if its physical condition is not 
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right, it is useless for many purposes. An 
example is glass sand which is identical 
in analysis with ganister rock but entirely 
unsuited for making these ailovs as it is 
for the other cases to which the rock is 
put. One of these alloys, is ferro-silicon, 
in which the rock and steel are chemically 
combined by subjection to the tempera- 
tures of the electric furnace estimated at 
more than 6,000 deg. F. This high tem- 
perature in conection with the use of coke 
breaks down the silica rock and permits 
it complete fusion with the steel. The per- 
centage may be 50% rock and 50% steel 
or any mixture ranging from this to 25% 
steel and 75% of rock. This ferro-silicon 
alloy has an important use in the open- 
hearth process in the capacity of a cleanser 
for the bath of molten steel, and by the 
introduction of a small amount the work 
is hastened and the finished steel is ob- 
tained more quickly. 

Another important alloy is made from 
silicon metal, the largest percentage of 
which is made from ganister rock. Silicon 
metal when mixed with aluminum in- 
creases the strength of the aluminum 
many times without destroying to any 
appreciable extent its chief characteristic, 
lightness of weight. 


Quarrying Ganister Rock at One 
of the Hartman Quarries 


ANISTER, as Mr. Hartman tells in 
his article in this issue, is quarried 
irom rock flows on the mountain side and 
from stratified beds. The products of these 


deposits are known respectively, as “flow- 
rock” and “formation rock.”” There are 
a number of ganister quarries along the 
Juniata river, some of them worked in 
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connection with the large plants for 
making silica brick that one passes on the 
railroad that runs beside the river. Both 
“formation rock” and “flow rock” are 
quarried, the use of one or the other. or 
both together, seeming to be a matter of 
preference on the part of the silica brick 
makers. Each plant, the writer was told, 
has its own formulas and methods adapted 
to the kind of raw material it prefers. 

The following notes were made during 
a visit to the Flowing Springs quarry of 
the J. L. Hartman Co., in which “flow 
rock” or surface rock is quarried. The 
company owns and operates both kinds 
of quarries, but work was going on only 
at the flow rock quarry at the time. 

Surface rock quarrying is much easier 
than the other, because it does not require 
so much breaking. Drilling in quartzite 
is a hard job. Well drills have not been 
very successful in it, and tripod drills, 
putting in holes to suit the formation, are 
generally used. But in working the sur- 
face rock practically no drilling is needed. 
The larger pieces are broken up by sticks 
of dynamite laid on the rock and covered 
with damp earth (mud capping) and_ the 
smaller pieces are sledged to “one man 
stone” size. The deposit is not worked to 
any great depth, in fact the typical deposit 
has no depth as it is a slide or “floe” of 
loose pieces which covers the mountain 
side. These white floes are a common 
sight on the’ mountain. sides through 
central Pennsylvania. 

To get much rock from a shallow work- 
ing requires a large area. The operations 
at the Flowing Springs quarry extend 
some two miles across the face of Lock 
Mountain, and at the Sproul quarry of the 





Left—Where the permanent track and the temporary track are joined. Right—Where the quarry 
cars are unloaded into railroad cars 
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same company they are even more ex- 


tensive. Consequently the successful 
working of such a quarry is largely a 
matter of transportation. The rock has to 


be gathered from all parts of this great 
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area and brought down to the railroad 
at the bottom of the mountain over which 
it is to be shipped. 

To do this a regular working system 
must be laid out and adhered to. The method 
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Sledging the lumps of ganister rock that have been broken by “mud capping” 
and loading into cars. A fork is used for the fines to separate the dirt 
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followed is to bring a narrow gage track 
(36-in. in this case) almost to the top of 
the mountain by switchbacks and then to 
run a level track along the face. The rock 
above this level is broken up by mud cap- 
ping and the 
track level. Waste rock and big pieces may 


pieces rolled down to the 
be used in building up the grade. The rest 
is hand sledged or mud capped so that it 
can be loaded on to cars. 

Naturally the face has been cleared of 
trees, dirt, etc., before the actual quarry- 
ing begins. The little dirt that is left goes 
into the fines and is left behind by using 
a fork for loading the small pieces. -Every- 
thing between the 
tines of the fork, and this includes the dirt. 


below 1-in. size slips 

As the work proceeds other levels are 
pushed out so that work can go on at more 
than one level if this is necessary. Levels 
are abandoned as the ground above them 
is worked out and the rails are pulled up 
and placed on a lower level. 

The switchback up Lock Mountain is at 
present 54% miles long. The lower three 
miles are considered permanent track and 
are laid of heavy rails. The ties are cut 
from trees on the ground, the timber be- 
longing to the company. 

The grade runs between 3% and 4% 
with a strong tendency to the higher figure. 
Level stretches of 
3000 ft. the idea 


train 


track are put in every 
being that a runaway 
might be controlled at 


one of these, which might be done if the 


caught and 


runaway did not occur too far from a level 
stretch. 

Fifty-pound rail is used on this perma- 
nent track and 32-Ib. rail on the more tem- 
porary track above. The train consists of 
a Porter 20-ton steam dinky and 12 6-ton 
cars of the company’s own design and make. 


Left—T ype of car used. Note the quadrant brake onthe end. Right—The mountain side after the ganister 
rock has been removed 
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Each car has its own brakes connected to 
a ratchet and quadrant arrangement at the 
end. These are hand set on the down trip. 
To pull the 12 empties back is a task 
on such a grade and a lot of sand is needed. 
Both sand domes are filled and sometimes, 
when the rail is wet, this is not enough. 
Sand has also to be used on the down grade 
on the level places and at the switches. 


Five trips are made each day with the 


J. A. Shaw, foreman at 
Flowing Springs 


two locomotives. A fairly regular schedule 
of trips is adhered to in order to keep the 
work going in a regular manner. 

J. A. Shaw is foreman in charge of 
operations at the quarry. 

The company has its own shop for re- 
pairing cars and locomotives and quite 
a settlement has grown up at the lower 
end of the track. The nearest post office 
is named Ganister. The offices of the J. L. 
Hartman Co. are in Hollidaysburg, Penn. 
J. D. Hartman is the son of J. L. Hartman, 
who was the pioneer producer of ganister 
rock in the United States. 


National Safety Conference 

MEX who are directing accident pre- 

vention work in this industry will at- 
tend the Fourteenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress which will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, from September 28 to October 2 
when there will be special sessions de- 
voted to discussions of problems of par- 
ticular interest to each group. Co-operat- 
ing with the National Safety Council in 
staging this convention are the National 
Civilian Rehabilitation Conference and 
the National Organization for Public 


Health Nursing. Addresses will be de- 
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livered by more than 200 speakers and 
several thousand men and women are 
expected to attend. The delegates will 
include industrial captains, plant super- 
intendents, factory foremen, police chiefs, 
municipal officials, educators, health heads 
and others interested in the numerous ac- 
tivities within the scope of the congress. 
The features will include general gather- 
ings, sectional sessions, exhibits, contests, 
moving pictures, dinners, dances and other 
forms of entertainment. 

Rear-Admiral William S. Sims, who is 
president of the Newport, R. I., Safety 
Council, will address the congress on 
“Safety in the Nation,’ and Howard 
Coonley, president of the Walworth Man- 
ufacturing Co., who is also president of 
the Massachusetts Safety Council, will 
speak on “The Relationship of Safety to 
Operations in Modern Industry” on Mon- 


day morning, September 28, and in the. 


afternoon there will be a meeting for 
industrial executives. A general public 
safety and health session will be held on 
Tuesday, September 29. A round table 
discussion, in which more than twenty 
men will be called on to deliver short 
talks, will be held on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30. 


Tidewater Cement Receivership 


HE following committee has been formed 

to protect the interests of the holders 
of Tidewater Portland Cement Co. first 
mortgage 6% gold bonds: Wilson A. 
Campbell, Sewickley, Penn.; Malcolm 
McGiffin, Fidelity Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. ; 
Thomas T. Tongue, 10 Guilford Ave., Balti- 
more, Md.; Edward H. Letchworth, Marine 
Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. C. Fownes, 
313 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn.; Fidelity 
Title & Trust Co., depositary, 341 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn., and Fidelity Trust 
Co., sub-depositary, Baltimore, Md. 





Sosa Gusravcian B, 
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“The Moving Finger Writes—” 
HE National Lime Association, Central 
Division, Chicago, recently pre- 

pared a very beautiful booklet, its theme 

is expressed by the verse from Omar Khay- 
yam’s “Rubaiyat”— 

“The moving finger writes—and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety and wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line; 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


has 





“The Moving 
Finger Writes — 


Centrai Division -~ Chicago 





Cover of booklet 
The booklet consists of a series of lettert 
from the construction field 
from architects, engineers and contractors 
constructiot 
work and giving their opinions of the value 


of testimony 


concerning a wide range of 
of hydrated lime in plaster, mortar, stucca 
and concrete work. 

These letters, as shown in a reproduction 
herewith, are each accompanied by photo- 
graphic illustrations of the work referred to 
in the letter. 





ame. Constavcrian COMPANY 
= = 














Reproductions of pages from lime booklet 
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Modern Methods of Mining and Refining 
Gypsum and Gypsum Products* 


Part VII. Treatment of Gypsite—Continued 


N this issue the discussion of the treatment 

of gypsite is continued, beginning with the 
subject of storage. 

Due to the fact that a gypsite plant, like 
the rock plaster plant, is usually operated 24 
hours per day, while the beds are operated 
single shift, it is important that proper stor- 
age capacity is provided for. Obviously the 
relation in capacity between mine and mill 
equipment must be correspondingly provided 
for. However, storage capacity must not 
only be provided to take care of these dif- 
ferences but it must also have sufficient ca- 
pacity to supply the mill during any rainy 
period that may occur throughout the year. 
At least a month’s supply should be provided 
for; still more would be desirable. 

The necessity for this storage is not only 
due to the difficulty in operating the beds 
during wet weather but also to the impor- 
tance of having comparatively dry material 
for supplying the mill. The sticky nature 
of gypsite when damp has already been 
mentioned, and it is due to this sticky nature 
that much difficulty is encountered in the mill 
when excess moisture is present. And even 
when operating under fairly normal condi- 
tions the material will “ball up” and stick 
most aggravatingly to whatever machinery 
it comes in contact with; this condition is 
well illustrated by the fact that wherever 
carrying chutes are placed before the ket- 
tles, they are pitched as steeply as possible 
to avoid choking. As a matter of fact gyp- 
site in a damp condition will often “hang 


*Copyright, 1925, by Alva Warren Tyler. 


By Alva Warren Tyler 


up” in even an almost vertical spout. 
The importance of storing dry gypsite is 
therefore apparent. In the past the custom 


Storage 





Storage at a large Texas plant which 
treats gypsite 


has been to store gypsite which had been 
plowed and exposed to the air during the 
dry season; however, the success of this 
method is well illustrated in the installation 
of the steep spouts referred to above. In 
other words, with all reasonable precautions 
in drying in this way and with as systematic 
mill operation as possible the moisture con- 
tent of gypsite is nearly always sufficient to 
cause considerable trouble in handling. And 
when it is realized that gypsite lying at 
slight depth below the surface often carries 
over 10% excess moisture, even in the sum- 
mer season, the reason for difficulty is ex- 
plained. However, in spite of the difficulties 
often encountered due to damp material, 
through the use of the storage shed the plant 
may be kept in practically continuous oper- 
ation, which is sufficient justification for its 
existence. 

The methods of handling the raw gypsite 
to and from the storage shed are not at all 
standardized. In some of the older plants a 
belt or drag chain is installed in a tunnel 
below the shed. This drag extends beyond 
the storage shed proper to a point below a 
hopper where the cars loaded with the raw 
material are dumped. The material is then 
fed by hand to the drag which delivers to 
an elevator delivering to either the kettles 
direct or to a belt conveyor which delivers 
it to the storage bin. When material from 
the storage is required, gates above this same 
drag conveyor are opened, allowing the ma- 
terial from the storage to feed into the drag 
thence to the elevator and to the kettles. 





A typical southwestern plant in which gypsite is used as the raw material 
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A Texas plant which makes gypsum preducts from gypsite 


When material is being taken from storage 
an attendant is always required to keep the 
material flowing to the drag, since, due to 
the moisture content already referred to no 
automatic feeding device has ever proved 
practical. 

This method, while fairly 
not yet to be 


successful, is 
particularly recommended, 
especially the use of the belt conveyor in 
the tunnel, for the reason that the tunnel is 
always damp and therefore undesirable for 
either men or machinery. In the case of a 
belt conveyor the rollers are continuously 
stuck up with the raw gypsite making it 
practically impossible to keep the belt run- 
ning smoothly. The rusts the 
metal parts and makes lubrication difficult. 
With rollers being continuously stuck up and 


dampness 


refusing to operate the belt wears rapidly— 
altogether making for expensive operation. 
Belts working under these conditions have 
given out in less than three months’ time. 
Where the tunnel method is employed the 
drag chain is much to be preferred over the 
belt conveyor, since there is very little ma- 
chinery to cause trouble and little to wear 
except the chain. This, of course, will wear 
much longer than the belt and cost less. 
Other methods of handling raw gypsite 
are the drag scraper using a small hoist, 
and the overhead traveling crane. The latter 
method has been employed in a recent instal- 
lation, and while probably running compara- 
tively high in first cost should prove very 
There is little to 
cause trouble and the whole equipment is up 


economical in operation. 


where it is easily cared for. 

The drag scraper should prove very satis- 
factory also for this purpose—besides hav- 
ing the advantage of being low in first cost. 
It will probably not have quite the flexibility 
or convenience in handling as has the travel- 
ing crane, however, and will undoubtedly 
prove slightly more expensive to operate. 
methods the raw 
stock is taken from the point where it is 


Using either of these 
dumped by the transfer cars and delivered 
either to the storage shed or to the elevator 
delivering to the kettles—or in case material 
is required from storage it is handled by the 
same equipment to the same elevator. 

It will be noticed that whatever method 
is employed for handling the raw material 
either the dump cars or from the storage 
shed, they all deliver to an elevator which 
in turn delivers “direct to the kettles.’ In 


other words no raw supply bin for feeding 
the kettles, such as is invariably used in 
rock gypsum plants, is used. This, again, 
is due to the excess moisture in the raw 
material which makes it practically impos- 
sible to feed from a bin, either automatically 
or otherwise. 


Calcination 


No mention has been made, in the discus- 
sion of gypsite, of any calcining equipment 
ther than “kettles.” And as a matter of fact 
ao other class of equipment has so far been 
emploved for this purpose. Due to the fine- 
ness of this material the rotary calciner, 
of course, could not be successfully used, 
and therefore up to the present time the 
kettle process has enjoyed recognition as the 
only successful process of calcination in this 
held. 

However, while the same methods are em- 


ployed in calcining gypsite, as are employed 


three to four times as long to calcine the 
same quantity of material, although the cal- 
cining temperature is no greater. The cause 
of these abnormal conditions is that which 
has attended and made difficult the handling 
of this material right from the beds—excess 
moisture. 

It is evident that all excess moisture must 
be driven off before the process of calcina- 
tion begins, and when, as is often the case, 
there is nearly as much moisture on the 
external surface of the material as ts con- 
tained in the water-of-crystallization content 
to be driven off, the reason for these con- 
ditions is plain. The fundamental principle 
on which kettle calcination has been made a 
success is that during the process of filling 
the kettle the mass must be kept m a boiling 
condition. When in this condition it ts loose 
and free, stirred and 
from the kettle 
consequently there is no heavy pull- 


agitated or 
rapidly absorbs the héat 


easily 


bottom : 





Vibrating screens working on gypsite 


in calcining ground rock gypsum, the two 
handle differently. As 


gypsite is 


materials quite 


handled much 


harder and more expensive to calcine than 


today at least, 
rock gypsum; much more power is required, 


which also means larger shafting, 


gears, 
motors, ete., for operation; maintenance of 
furnaces is greater; more expensive kettle- 
bottoms are required and they burn out more 
rapidly, due to the greater heat required— 
and in addition to all this it takes from 


ing to be done and the bottom is kept safely 
cool. 

However, as noted in the previous article 
on “Calcination,” should the kettle be filled 
too fast the mass “settles” down on account 
of the cessation of “boiling,” and the power 
required to pull the agitator imcreases ver) 
rapidly, quite often to the extent that the 
kettle is “stuck” and will have to be cleaned 
out before operation can again be resumed. 


Besides this the bottom is quite likely to 
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sufier from overheating unless the fire is im- 
mediately withdrawn. 

In filling a gypsite kettle conditions very 
similar to “filling too fast’ are quite regu- 
larly experienced. The temperature required 
to drive off external, or as expressed above, 
“excess” moisture is 212 deg. F. while the 
temperature required for calcination is 230 
deg. F., therefore when a quantity of raw 
material (whether gypsite or rock gypsum) 
containing a considerable amount of excess 
moisture is fed into a boiling kettle the 
temperature of the mass immediately drops 
to 212 deg. and remains at that temperature 
until all the excess moisture has been liber- 
ated; and in the meantime the kettle ceases 
to boil, the pull on the agitators becomes 
excessive, and overheating of the bottom 
results. This condition is particularly immi- 
nent during the initial stages of filling, when 
the quantity of boiling material is small and 
consequently does not carry sufficient reserve 
heat to immediately convert the excess moist- 
ure into steam. 

While in actual practice the conditions, as 
described above, are avoided as much as 
possible, their existence may quite easily be 
established by use of a recording ther- 
mometer placed in the kettle and a recording 
ammeter in the motor circuit. In most cases 
they may be “pulled through” but many times 
a “stuck” kettle results. 

It is the duty of the calciner, of course, 
to at all times so regulate the filling of the 
kettle that it will never cease to boil, and 
while this is particularly difficult in the case 
of gypsite, on account of the moisture pres- 
ent, the success in its accomplishment is 
sufficiently great as to make it a practical 
operation—in other words the conditions de- 
scribed are only “approached,” the non-boil- 
ing area being kept localized by slow fill- 
ing, and by keeping the furnace tempera- 
tures at a comparatively high value. 

Screening 

Gypsite is usually screened after calcina- 
tion in order to remove any lumps, stones, 
etc., that may have gotten into the raw ma- 
terial. The screen used should be double- 
deck, a coarse screen on the upper deck re- 
moving the lumps and foreign matter and 
an intermediate size screen (about 30-mesh) 
on the lower deck to separate out the small 
lumps of gypsite that may not have broken 
down during calcination. The screen is 
placed in the discharge of the hot-pit eleva- 
tor, the coarse foreign material going to 
Waste, the coarse gypsite going to a mill- 
Stone for regrinding, thence to the hot-pit 
elevator again, and the fines to conveying 
and elevating machinery delivering to the 
warehouse. 


While not identical, it is seen that the 
for handling gypsite from the 
kettle to the warehouse are very similar, 
to those used for handling rock gypsum 


~however, from that point on they are the 
same. 


processes 
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Drying Gypsite 

To the readers who are not familiar with 
gypsite and who have followed and noted 
the many difficulties encountered in its pro- 
gress from the beds to and through the 
calcining department, due to excess moisture 
present, have undoubtedly already formed 
the question as to why methods have not 
been employed for drying, since the process 
could be so greatly simplified by so doing. 
And the question becomes particularly perti- 
nent when in reviewing the processes used 
in the refining rock gypsum we find stand- 
ardized methods of drying which are used 
where the moisture content is far less than 
ordinarily found in gypsite. 


As a matter of fact rock gypsum with its 
usual content of excess moisture could be 
more readily handled without drying than 
the usual run of gypsite. In fact many of 
the earlier rock gypsum plants were oper- 
ated without dryers—their later adoption be- 
ing due not so much to the difficulty in 
handling the product, but to the much greater 
efficiency realized by their use. This in- 
crease in efficiency is cumulative, being de- 
rived from several different sources, as fol- 
lows: The material handles freely and 
easily in both bins and automatic feeders 
when dry, requiring little attention; the driv- 
ing mechanism for the kettle sweeps or 
agitators can be made much lighter and is 
consequently less expensive; less power is 
required for driving the kettles; the high 
furnace temperatures required when calcin- 
ing damp material is not necessary when 
the material is dry; therefore being much 
easier on both the furnace and kettle bot- 
toms; the total fuel requirement is less; and 
probably the most important item of all is 
that the process of calcination is completed 
in from one-half to one-third the time, when 
calcining dry material. There seems to be, 
then, more than ample justification for dry- 
ing before calcination—and if this is true of 
rock gypsum it should apply in a still greater 
sense to gypsite. 

The answer to the question as to why 
methods have not been employed for drying 
gypsite is not one of oversight. The prob- 
lem has been often considered, but up to 
the present time at least, no satisfactory 
method seems to have been developed. The 
cause of this lack of development is found 
to be chiefly in the element which it is 
sought to eliminate—moisture—together with 
with fine material. In other words moisture, 
which gives gypsite its sticky nature, is the 
main obstacle in the solution of the problem 
of drying. It is evident a rotary dryer such 
as is used in drying gypsum rock would 
be a failure on gypsite, since the damp ma- 
terial would stick and cake to the shell, 
while the fine material succeeding in getting 
dry would be largely lost in the draft. A 
dust collector could hardly be employed due 
to its condensation of the steam and thus 
returning a large part of the moisture to 
the dust again. 
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There are many other types of dryers 
highly successful for in their particular ap- 
plication, which would likewise prove im- 
practical on gypsite. 

However, the solution of the problem is 
by no means impossible, and as a matter 
of fact patent applications are in for a dryer 
especially designed for the purpose of dry- 
ing gypsite. The machine will 
placed on the market. 


soon be 


Assuming a successful dryer between the 
storage shed and the calcining department, 
the dryer being followed by a small ham- 
mer mill to break up any lumps that may 
have worked their way through, then deliv- 
ering over a screen to a kettle bin (which 
will work very successfully on dry material) 
and we have quite an ideal layout for a 
smoothly and efficiently operating gypsite 
plant. 


(The next article will deal with the manu- 
facture of Retarder.) 


The Value of Steel Reinforce- 

ment in Concrete Roads 

N excellent progress report of the spe- 

cial investigation on “The Economic 
Value of Steel Reinforcement in Concrete 
Roads” was presented by C. A. Hogentog- 
ler chairman of that investigation, at a re- 
cent meeting of the executive committee of 
the Highway Research Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

The report showed that inspections have 
been completed on 375 miles of plain and 
reinforced concrete roads, varying in age 
from one to 10 years, and containing ap- 
proximately 300 comparisons of slabs with 
and without steel which were subjected to 
These roads 
are located in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware. Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Ohio. Roads in other states 
are still listed for inspection. 


the same influencing conditions. 


It is thus assured that a sufficient num 
ber of direct comparisons will be made to 
warrant drawing definite conclusions regard- 
ing the effect of steel as influenced by age, 
design, traffic, climate and subgrade, as well 
as by the type, weight and placement of the 
reinforcement itself. Detailed sketches, de- 
signs and tables are being prepared which 
will give basic comparisons and a summary 
Maintenance costs of both plain 
and reinforced concrete roads have also been 


of results. 


These costs 
are in such detail as to show how the main- 
tenance is influenced by any variable. 

The final report on this investigation will 
be one of the most complete studies on con- 


secured on a large mileage. 


crete roads ever undertaken. It will be pre- 
sented at the fifth annual meeting of the 
Highway Research Board to be held in 
Washington D. C., on December 3 and 4, 
1925. It is planned to devote one of the 
sessions of the annual meeting to the dis- 
“ussion of this report. 
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Talc and Pigment Quarrying in Virginia 


Plant of the Blue Ridge Talc Company at Henry, Va. 
Which Produces Ground Talc and Paint and Mortar Colors 


"THE Blue Ridge Tale Co. of Henry, 

Franklin county, Virginia, is one of the 
comparatively few large producers of talc 
and soapstone in the 


= 


United States. The 


mond four roller pulverizers and the pul- 
verized material is delivered direct to bagger 
or barrel packer bins. It is filled into paper 
bags holding 75 Ib. and in 100-Ib. jute bags. 





View of plant from the 


company also quarries and prepares mineral 
pigments for-use in mortars, paints, etc. 
One of the plant pictures shows the stor- 
age erected last winter. A similar storage 
building is now being erected on the side of 
the plant at which the track from the quarry 
enters. This building will give about 4000 ft 
additional warehouse 
colors and talc. 


capacity for mortar 

Another picture shows a cut in the quarry 
in which is exposed a solid formation of 
talc 14 ft. wide. This is worked in a bench 
about 26 ft. high, but the full face is 85 ft. 
high and it extends to unknown depth. 

The tale after being broken down is loaded 
into 2-yd. Easton dump cars and brought in 
three-quarters of a mile by a Brookville- 
Ford locomotive. The cars may be dumped 
into storage, which is on both sides of the 
track, if it is desired to air dry the crude 
talc or to hold it as a surplus for bad 
weather. The storage is always kept filled 
in the winter. 


If the talc is intended for immediate use 
it is sent to the crusher hopper. The crusher 
is a No. 3 Sturtevant rotary fine crusher, 
and its product is taken by a bucket and 
belt elevator to the service bin over a Fuller- 
Lehigh indirect heat rotary dryer, which is 
3 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 36 ft. long. 

The dried material is elevated by a bucket 
elevator to one or more bins above the Ray- 


south showing storage 


The better grades of talc are packed in jute 
bags with paper lining to prevent loss by 
sifting. Most of the material filled in paper 
bags is loaded directly into cars for shipping. 
Jute bags are filled and carried in storage 
in which there is space for 15 to 18 cars 
on the talc floor. Some tale for foundry fac- 
ing is packed in paper-lined wooden barrels. 
Recently, however, not much talc has gone 
out in barrels, as the trade is better satisfied 
with jute bags. 

The pigment division uses very much the 
same process as the tale and soapstone end. 
Suspended Howe scales are used to weigh 


ihe 





and blend the different ores used in paint 
and mortar color production. From the 
hopper into which the ores are loaded the 
material is dumped into a No. 2 Sturtevant 
rotary fine crusher. The blending hopper is 
supported on two trolleys which travel on a 
6-in. I-beam track from the dry storage 
sheds where ore is stored. This track passes 
the suspended scales, a section of the track 
being suspended at the scales. The crushed 
ores are then dried by a Fuller-Lehigh rotary 
dryer. Raymond four roller mills are used 
in pulverizing, with air separation of the 
ground product, the same as in the tale end. 

All the machinery in the plant is driven 
by a steam engine. 

Certain of the materials which are used 


in blending, and added to get uniform 
shades, are added by a _ small automatic 


feeder attached to the Raymond mill feeder. 
All blending is done before the pulverizing 
is done, as a much more intimate mix of the 
different ores and pigments is secured in that 
way. 

Pigments produced by air separation are 
much finer than those made by screen proc- 
esses and are always uniform, as there are 
never any damaged screens to permit coarse 
material to enter the finished products. 

The color and pigment production of the 
company during the last four years has in- 
creased to such an extent that it is now 
about five times the value of the tale and 
soapstone. 

Pulverized talc is used as a filler in paper, 
rubber manufacture and in linoleum and also 
as an inert for insect powders and certain 
veterinary remedies and for taking up ex- 
cess oils and forming a parting on back of 
roll roofing. Because of its heat resisting 
properties it is largely used in foundries for 
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View of plant on the quarry side showing sheds for air drying the crude talc 
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facing molds. Certain classes of castings 


are made by using talc alone for facing. 
The company ships not only to points in 

the Eastern states but by rail as far West 

as Kansas City and Northwest to St.. Paul 





a 





A solid formation of talc 14 ft. wide 
and 85 ft. high 


and Minneapolis; by rail and water to the 
Pacific coast and Honolulu, into Canada and 
to Cuba. The company reports that Cuban 
business this year is 700% above last year 
with three and one-half months still to hear 
from. Sales for the first eight months this 


year are 11 times those for the same period 
in 1921, 


TABLE I. 


Fineness 
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British Rapid-Hardening 
Portland Cement 


N Rock Propucts for February 7 a 


paragraph on the editorial page noted a 
new quick-hardening portland cement which 
had the same strength in two days that 
standard portland cement has in 28 days. 
Evidently the paragraph aroused some inter- 
est in the readers of this paper, as a number 
of them have written to the editors for fur- 
ther information. In answer to these the 
following account of tests made on the new 
cement is published, taken from the Jan- 
uary issue of the British journal Concrete. 

The new cement (which is being used on 
important engineering structures in England 
including the new Albert bridge in London) 
was tested by being made into reinforced 
concrete beams which were broken in the 
testing laboratory. The concrete was made 
according to the following formula printed 
here as given in the article referred to: 

Ham River ballast, 8 cu. ft. passing ™%4- 
in. retained on 3/16-in. screen. 

Ham River sand, 4 cu. ft. 

Cement, one bag of 204 Ib. 

Water, 10 gal. 

“Ballast” of course is “gravel” in America 
and it is to be noted that the British gallons 
contain 10 lb. of water, so that using Amer- 
ican standards the water figures about 5.8 
gal. per sack of cement weighing 90 lb. The 
mix figures (by weight) about 1-2-4, on a 
dry basis, assuming ordinary weights for 
gravel and sand. The reinforcing was of 
3%-in. steel bars. 

The beams were supported on exact 15-ft. 
centers and the load applied on two oak 
pads 6 in. square, surmounted by steel plates 
and placed 5 ft. from each end bearing. 


No hint is given of the method of manu- 
facture of the new cement but the screen 
test below shows it to be finely ground. The 
name might indicate that it contains iron in 
scme form. 


LABORATORY TESTS 


Soundness 


Residue on sieve —— Setting Time—— Le Chatelier Tensile Tests in Ib. per sq. in. 
of 324000 meshes —Initial— —Final— Test 3 parts sand, 1 part cement 
s a : persq.in hr. min. hr. min. 24 hr. lday 2days 3 days 5 days 7 days 
Ferrocrete” (Rapid- : 
Hardening) Portland 
oe 0.3 % 1 10 2 20 1 mm. 312 516 583 611 688 
Ordinary Cement .......... 6.05% 1 50 3 30 1 mm. 117 218 354 405 432 


Compression Tests in Pounds Per Square Inch—6-Inch Cubes 
4 Parts Ham River Ballast, 2 Parts Ham River Sand, 1 Part Cement 


a i 1 day 2 days 3 days 5 days 7 days 28 days 
Ferrocrete” (Rapid Hardening) 

OCC CONNIE osc ic con ncccas sn ccnckcsacckce 1,750 2,910 3,853 4,840 5,36U 6,810 
Widindity (GeMene: fn. ae, ee — 2,860 4,440 











TABLE II. TESTS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAMS 
First Maximum 
F —Dimensions— Weight Compression Load 
Cement Age of Beam Width Depth in lb. Crack, Ib. in Ib. 
wu : hr min. in. in. 
Ferrocrete” (Rapid-Hardening) Portland....52 5 6.05 10.5 1,283 13,970 13,970 
Ditto ORS DO ane ce nae sn ioniciigacacae ae 6.2 10.51 1,291 14,380 14,990 
PII isthe irshctctancsinsdechnsioccatmttiaceneieacenils. a 6.19 10.58 1,292 3,700 3,700 
i 1 OER OIORNE oy ai inert aw 54 = 6.26 10.50 1,281 4,130 4,130 
cae days hours 
Ferrocrete” (Rapid-Hardening) Portland... 4 kK 6.19 10.58 1,291 15,580 19,680 
i a eerie See 15 6.11 10.55 1,270 18,550 18,600 
| RATER REINER 4 6.12 10.50 1,269 6,250 6,350 
é (1. <A IE Deere rena ee 25 6.23 10.55 1,281 6,730 6,860 
Ferrocrete” (Rapid-Hardening) Portland. 7 6.16 10.55 1,285 18,170 20,900 
Ditto ; 7 45 6.36, 10.64 1,282 22,195 22,545 
Ordinary ae 6 3.25 6.16 10.59 1,270 9,260 9,260 
P| ee a AES = oe 6.2 10.64 1,285 7,415 7,415 
Ferrocrete”’ (Rapid-Hardening) Portland.. 14 6.10 10.58 1,275 24,350 24,500 
Ditto .... a 14 6.17 10.67 1,281 23,990 24,240 
Ordinary ear eden ee - : 14 6.27 10.70 1,283 12,140 12,140 
i. SE ORES teas: ere 6.18 10.57 1,275 12,680 12,710 
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Philippines Increase Import Duty 
on Lime and Cement 


N act which became effective on Janu- 

ary 15, 1925, in the Philippine Islands 
increases the import duty on fire clay, lime 
and roman, portland and other hydraulic 
cement, from $0.16 per 100 kilograms, gross 
weight to $0.32 per 100 kilograms, gross 
weight. Provision is made, however, that 
upon the recommendation of the minister of 
finance, the governor-general may reduce the 
duty on such products to not less than $0.16 
per 100 kilograms gross weight, whenever 
conditions in the Philippine Islands warrant 
such reduction. 

The provisions of this act do not affect 
the free admission of products of the United 
States into the Philippine Islands.—Seattle 
(Wash.) Journal of Commerce. 


Northern Wyoming Limestone 


and Gypsum Deposit May 
Prove Valuable 


UILDING of the highway through Wind 

River canyon, which was completed 

July, 1924, unearthed limestone deposits near 
Theromopolis, Wyo. 

There is an exposure of from 8000 to 
10,000 ft., the expanse lying between the Em- 
bar sand and the granite and it is easily ac- 
cessible. The manufacture of lime would be 
practical, according to the Billings (Mont.) 
Gazette, for the reason that the Boysen 
power dam is at the site of the deposit. Be- 
sides, there are the Gebo and Crosby coal 
mines, or natural gas could be piped from 
Thermopolis, giving any concern that might 
operate the choice of three kinds of power. 

Within a mile of Thermopolis, both east 
and west, and only that distance from the 
Billings-Denver line of the Burlington rail- 
road, is a 100-ft. strata deposit of gypsum, 
a valuable building material. 

The gypsum lies in an anticline and car- 
ries no overburden. Adjoining there is 
plenty of bentonite used in the manufacture 
of gypsum into building material. 

The discovery of the limestone was the 
result of investigations made by Thermopo- 
lis chamber of commerce. 


Safety Campaign of Marquette 
Cement Company Effective 


OLLOWING the inauguration of a “no- 

accident campaign” for the month of 
February, the Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., reported 
that but one minor accident had occurred 
during the month. During the month of 
February, 1924, there were eight accidents 
with a total of 145 days time lost to the 
company. 

In January of this year, without the “no- 
accident campaign” but with the Safety 
committee of the company at work, but two 
accidents occurred. The plant employs about 
350 men and Manning Greer is in charge 
of their safety. 
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Gravel Producers Meet at Cedar Point 
Ohio, to Further Cause 


Progress on Railway Ballast Specifications Reported at Joint Meeting 
of National Executive Committee and Ohio and Michigan Producers 


N enthusiastic meeting of the Ohio Sand 
and Gravel Producers’ Association, 
with the executive committee of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association was held at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, on August 4, Producers 
were present from all points in Ohio and 
some from Michigan. The work of the bal- 
last committee of the National Association 
was reviewed by Earl Zimmerman of the 
Ohio Ballast Co., Cincinnati, and 
the newly organized engineering bureau of 


Gravel 


the National Association was explained by 
John Prince, president of the association. 

Both reports were enthusiastically received 
and the progress of the National Associa 
tion was fully appreciated and commended. 
Several new members joined the National 
Association. 

The convention began on August 3 with a 
meeting of the Ohio producers where freight 
rates and other local problems were ably 


presented by Guy C. Baker, secretary of the 


Ohio Association and vice-president of the 
Greenville Gravel Co., Greenville, Ohio. 

At an open meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association on the 
following day, John Prince, president, ex- 
plained in some detail what has been accom- 
plished recently by the association, par- 
ticularly the assistance it has given in iron- 
ing out local problems and in organizing 
producers in several localities. 


Washed Gravel Railway Ballast 


Earl Zimmerman, general manager of the 
Ohio Gravel Ballast Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
presented the following report of progress 
in the work of the ballast committee, of 
which Fred D. Coppock. president of the 
Greenville Gravel Co., Greenville, Ohio, is 
chairman : 

“Promoting the wider use of washed 
gravel ballast is a big job when you con- 
sider that its promotion requires that it be 
done in such a manner as to insure all regu- 
lar sand and gravel producers an even 
chance to manufacture and market a ballast 
product. Your Ballast Committee appointed 
for this purpose was named in March, 1924, 
following a discussion of the subject at our 
St. Louis meeting. After its appointment 
we held a number of meetings and organized 
what we called a ‘Program of Progress.’ 
This program, while requiring too, much 
time to give in detail, had, I might say, 
just three things we most desired to accom- 
plish: 

“First: To learn as much as we could 
about the natural deposits of all producers 


so that any ballast specification which your 
committee would recommend, or urge for 
adoption by the railway companies, would 
best fit the conditions as they exist through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
“Second: To study the railway companies’ 
requirements for a satisfactory gravel bal- 
last, to widen the acquaintance of our As- 
sociation with railway officers, to prove to 
them the sincere aim of our producers to 
make railway ballast as satisfactory as our 
commercial materials for any construction 
work; that is, clean, well graded, properly 
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sized and so forth: so that fuller co-opera- 
tion might and could be obtained. 

“Third: We hoped to gain such recogni- 
tion from the railway companies that would 
insure an invitation to meet with their Gen- 
eral and Sub-Committees on Gravel Ballast 
with a view to assisting them as well as 
ourselves to work out a specification and 
classes of ballast that would give the railway 
the highest type of gravel ballast, and in- 
sure all producers an even chance to pro- 
duce the material. 

“While two have almost passed 
since the organization of our Ballast Com- 


years 


mittee work, it may seem to some of us 
that our progress has been slow, but please 
bear in mind that the railway companies, 
through their American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association’s General and Sub-Commit- 
tees on Gravel Ballast have spent a longer 
period of time making a thorough study of 
this subject and trying to determine what a 
proper specification should be. Then | think 
we can decide that we have accomplished, 
right on time, the three things our Commit- 
tee set out to do. We are today meeting 
regularly, | should say, with the railway 
companies’ committees; and you should, by 
the end of this vear, see the adoption by 
them of specifications satisfactory to all our 
producers, if I know the least about gravel 
ballast. 

“Our first meeting with the A. R. E, A. 
Committees was in Pittsburgh, May 28 this 
year. F. D. Coppock, a distinguished mem- 
ber of our Association, represented our 
Committee at this meeting and earlier made 
a very complete report of this meeting, 
which was widely distributed and with which 
I know all of you are entirely familiar. | 
might say, however, that at this meeting the 
railway companies’ Committee discussed in 
much detail gravel deposits, plant operations 
and gave much time to the combined general 
conditions in our industry. There was also, 
much discussion as to specifications, particu- 
larly top and bottom sizes, gradings, and so 
forth. 

“Our next meeting with the railway Com- 
mittee was in Chicago, June 10. This meet- 
ing was called by the A. R. E. A. Ballast 
Committee for the express purpose of drait- 
ing, so far as possible in one day's time, a 
specification, or classes of specifications for 
gravel ballast. The railway committee went 
in session with full attendance, F. J. Stimson, 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Lines. 
Chicago, chairman of the General Commit- 
tee; C. E. Dare, engineer, maintenance-of- 
way, of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Potomac Ry., Alexandria, Va., chairman of 
their Sub-Committee in charge; J. B. Bloom, 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry., Chi- 
cago, and G. P. McLaren, Canadian National 
Rys., Toronto, Ont. Your Committee was 
represented by F. D. Coppock, president of 
the Greenville Gravel Co., and myself. We 
were ably assisted by President Prince, 
Secretary Barrows and A. W.. Dann, our 
ex-president from Pittsburgh, who joined 
your Committee in this meeting. At this 
point I desire to state that the interest shown 
by these Association men and their presence 
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at our meeting was invaluable; their pres- 
ence adding to the interest of the meeting 
and their arguments were effective, favoring 
wider use of washed gravel ballast. 

“The railway companies’ engineers dis- 
cussed at some length and explained very 
fully indeed, what they would consider as 
safe and standard requirements of a proper 
washed gravel ballast—a ballast that: (a) 
provides good initial drainage; (b) supports 
the track structure; (c) provides against 
upheaval by frost; (d) serves as a cushion 
for the track; (e) eliminates fine sand, dust, 
dirt or loam to guarantee a dustless road 
bed or track; (f) permits bringing track 
to good line and surface with a reasonable 
expenditure of effort and at minimum ex- 
pense. 

“Following this was a thorough discussion 
by both railway members and ourselves, as 
to the varying deposits, operating advan- 
tages or difficulties if you please, much in 
relation to the discussions reported for the 
Pittsburgh meeting. The Railway Commit- 
tee, of course, hopes to adopt a specification 
satisfactory in every respect to the rail- 
ways and at the same time further the use 
of gravel without material additional cost 
to them, if any. This feature was disposed 
of with the suggestion that increased ton- 
nage for the producers would indeed tend to 
hold down the price and wider use of washed 
gravel for ballast could reach such propor- 
tion as to no doubt guarantee reduction in 
prices from certain operations. 

“After further discussion it was agreed 
that on account of the great variance in 
gravel deposits (no two alike) one speci- 
fication was not practical except to govern 
general conditions, cleanliness, foreign mat- 
ter, top and bottom sizes, range of inter- 
mediate sizes and so forth. It was, how- 
ever, considered practicable to fix some 
standard or ideal specification to guide the 
operator and the railway engineer. If any 
producers could manufacture such an ideal 
or standard specification ballast, all well and 
good, for others flexibility would be per- 
mitted by adding crushed material sizes, and 
dismissing at the same time the range 
of smaller sizes in the straight gravel or 
ideal specification. Such permission for 
mixing you can readily see would provide 
for several classes of ballast equal indeed 
to the railway companies’ safe or standard 
requirements. 

“A tentative specification was worked out, 
but should not be used or reported today as 
authentic or as a specification decided upon, 
since there will be further meetings and 
the probability of slight changes, and for 
the further reason that this railway commit- 
tee is working out washed gravel ballast spec- 
ifications at this time and will submit them to 
their convention as a whole, for adoption 
in Chicago next March. Should the Railway 
Convention at its annual meeting adopt the 
finding of the General and Sub-Committee, 
the adoption would then become the rule. 
I feel though that whatever this railway 
committee recommends will be approved, as 
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its personnel are men of wide experience 
and particularly well educated on gravel 
ballast requirements and ballast essentials. 
“However, it may not be out of place to 
give the top and bottom sizes suggested in 
this tentative specification, which may not 
(and I hope will not) be changed, but ac- 
cepted by the A. R. E. A. Convention—95% 
through a 134-in. ring and retained on a 
1/10-inch mesh with a tolerance of 5% be- 
low 1/10-in. mesh. This, please note, gives 
us a ballast production of 1%4-in. down to 
the 1/10-in. size. It should, of course, be 
understood that the intermediate sizes must 
have a relationship to uniformity. This in- 
termediate grading will, no doubt, be speci- 
fed by reciting the minimum and maximum 
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of different sizes that will be permitted. 
Different gradings and the mixing of crushed 
materials would give the producers ample 
opportunity to furnish a washed gravel bal- 
last in one or more of the several classes 
referred to previously, and seems to me 
would put them in the best position I have 
ever known of to do a ballast business. 

“And now that we are this far along I 
want to say to our members that your Com- 
mittee is greatly pleased with the interest 
you have taken in the matter and with your 
helpful hints. We will continue our work 
and when finally a specification is adopted 
by the railways we trust it will be one sat- 
isfactory to all and one that will guarantee 
to all producers an increased production 
and an attractive and profitable business. 
Our membership will then become a Com- 
mittee of the whole, and it will be up to 
each individual producer to make or break 
his own ballast production. 

“If our producers will take the same in- 
terest in preparing ballast as they do in pre- 
paring commercial products they will, no 
doubt, obtain must larger railway contracts 
for the material, may be able to lower prices, 
and then furnish a material equal or exceed- 
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ing in value other materials used in compe- 
tition and will no doubt gain merited domi- 
nance in the railway ballast field.” 

R. C. Fletcher, president of the Flint 
Crushed Gravel Co., Des Moines, Iowa, told 
of 10 years’ experience in furnishing washed 
gravel ballast to the Chicago Great Western 
Ry. This railway is thoroughly sold on 
washed gravel ballast and will have nothing 
else. Specifications for this material require 
25% of sand (less than %-in.) although it 
contains a large percentage of crushed gravel. 

As President John Prince pointed out, 
there are many localities where there is a 
surplus of gravel over sand and the opening 
up of the ballast field would have a healthful 
effect on the commercial business of such 
operations. 


Gravel Versus Crushed Stone in 
Concrete Roads 


Hugh Haddow, vice-president and treas- 
urer, Menantico Sand and Gravel Co., Men- 
antico, N. J., and chairman of the committee 
appointed by the National Association to deal 
with the Pennsylvania and New York State 
highway situation, reported progress. Mr. 
Haddow thinks it may take a long time to 
demonstrate that gravel aggregate is the 
equal of crushed stone in these states where 
gravel is now excluded from pavement con- 
struction on primary roads, but he is sure it 
will eventually be accomplished. 

Mr. Haddow said the way the New Jersey 
state highway department handled their ag- 
gregate problems was enlightening and en- 
couraging. At the start the producers were 
called into conference with the highway au- 
thorities and asked what sizes and kinds of 
material they could produce to the best ad- 
vantage on an economical scale. With this 
information in hand the state highway au- 
thorities proceeded to draft specifications to 
fit the various materials, thus permitting the 
use of three classes of gravel, containing 
pebbles of various maximum sizes. 

Sand, cement, and water are properly pro- 
portioned to the class of gravel used. Con- 
tractors are not permitted to use various 
classes of gravel on the same job, in order 
to insure uniformity, but the scheme permits 
the use of some of the smaller sizes of gravel 
which would have been ruled out under 
many state highway specifications. 

Mr. Haddow said that cleanliness of the 
material was the all-important factor, and 
that it was quite possible and probable that 
there were eastern gravels which are not or 
could not be properly prepared for highway 
work. 

There was considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to whether or not the aggregate situa- 
tion in these states was a national issue. Mr. 
Boulay, state highway director of Ohio, 
thought highway engineers throughout the 
country as a whole were not particularly 
swayed by ideas and experience from the 
East. Col. H. C. Boyden, dean of engineer- 
ing, Ohio Northern University, and a well- 
known authority on concrete, differed with 
this. He thought the matter of cracks in 
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concrete was something receiving national 
attention; but, so far as the coarse aggre- 
gate used was concerned it probably was a 
minor factor, the all-important factor being 
the water-cement ratio. 

S. C. Haddon, the new secretary of the 
Indiana Sand and Gravel Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, is of the militant type of trade pro- 
motion expert, and he did not mince words 
in dealing with competitive conditions as he 
found them in Indiana. He is sure the al- 
leged greater cracking of gravel concrete 
over crushed-stone concrete pavements is 
“pure bunk.” 


Pointers on Salesmanship 


L. A. Boulay, State Highway Director of 
Ohio, in an interesting extemporaneous ad- 
dress, gave his hearers some excellent point- 
ers on selling, viewed from the angle of the 
engineer buyer. He reminded his listeners of 
something most of us probably overlook ; that 
is, there is almost always a normal tendency 
to buy. In other words, a natural human 
weakness is to want to buy whatever is of- 
fered. To resist this tendency we have to 
erect barriers of defense. A winning method 
of approach is therefore the important part 
of salesmanship, because the arousing of 
personal antagonism by untactful methods 
will destroy the buyer’s natural tendency to 
buy. Untactful methods in selling an engi- 
neer in public office are to assume the right 
to sell because yours happens to be one of 
many home-state industries and to begin at 
once to knock your competitor simply be- 
cause he is your competitor. 

Mr. Boulay put quality of product and 
ability to give service above all other con- 
siderations as sales arguments. Proper pub- 
licity for various materials as a method of 
winning confidence in the quality he thought 
was a very important function of a trade 
association. 


V. “Organization” Johnston 


V. O. Johnston, president of the Lincoln 
Sand and Gravel Co., Lincoln, Ill., and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Los Angeles Sand 
and Gravel Producers’ Association, Los An- 
geles, Calif., made one of his typical “organi- 
zation” addresses, which have been rather 
rare in this part of the country of late. Per- 
haps no better comment could be made on 
this than to add that probably all the pro- 
ducers present who were not members of the 
National Sand and Gravel Association soon 
afterward signed the roll! 

Guy C. Baker wound up the meeting with 
happily worded compliments for all present, 
the guests by name and the Ohio producers 
as a group. The Ohio Association members 
acted as hosts at a very pleasant dinner party. 


Registration at Cedar Point Meeting 


Earl Zimmerman and Mrs. Zimmerman, Ohio 
Gravel Bal'ast Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. R. Gill and Mrs. Gill, Island Sand and 
Gravel Co.. Columbus, Ohio. 

; Glander and Mrs. Glander, Greenville 
Gravel Co., Greenville, Ohio. 

S. Stepanian and Mrs. Stepanian, Arrow Sand 
and Gravel Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Guy C. Baker and Mrs. Baker, Greenville 
Gravel Co., Greenville, Ohio. 
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James N. Dugan and Mrs. Dugan, Dugan Sand 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. C. Fuller, Portsmouth Sand and Gravel Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Norman F. Callahan and family, The Callahan 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. S. Warner, The Akron Sand and Gravel Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

W. G. Harris, Rubber City Sand and Gravel 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Kenneth K. Kutz, Massillon Washed Gravel 
Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

Mrs. Clarence E. Patty, Greenville, Ohio. 

L. E. Williams, United Fuel and Supply Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Col. H. C. Boynton, dean of engineering, Ohio 
Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 

L. A. Boulay, director of highways, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Hal G. Knight, Rubber City Sand and Gravel 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

L. J. Dyament, Ward Sand and Gravel Co., 
Oxford, Mich. 

Edwin Brooker and Mrs. Brooker, commerce 
counsel, Washington, D. C. 
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R. C. Fletcher, Flint Crushed Gravel Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Frank M. Welch and Mrs. Welch, Greenville 
Gravel Co., Greenville, Ohio. 

} G. Kerr, Greenville Gravel Co., Greenville, 
Ohio. 

L. K. Warner, The Marion Sand and Gravel 
Co., Marion, Ohio. 

Clifton Hoolihan, The Keystone Gravel Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

S. C. Haddon and Mrs. Haddon, secretary, 
Indiana Sand and Gravel Association, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

V. O. Johnston, Lincoln Sand and Gravel Co., 
Lincoln, 

John Prince and Mrs. Prince, president, Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association, Kansas City, 


rT 


Sand and Gravel Association, Millville, N. 

. Fletcher, executive committee, National 

Sand and Gravel Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 

i Ig Barrows, secretary, National Sand and 
Gravel Association, Washington, D. C. 


oO. 
Hugh Haddow, executive committee, National 
¥. 


Ohio Traveling Soil Laboratory 


HE New York Central lines will run its 

traveling soil laboratory through Ohio, 
the first stop being at Wapakoneta, Septem- 
ber 14, and the last at London, October 3. 
The value of lime and other fertilizers to 
the local soil will be investigated, three soil 
chemists being a part of the staff. Two ex- 
perts on liming will make recommendations 
as to the best use of liming materials for the 
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various crops. Motion pictures of liming 
soils and clover growing will be shown. Ar- 
rangements have been made and equipment 
installed to take care of 2500 soil tests dur- 
ing the three weeks’ trip. 


Alex W. Dann Takes Vacation 
in Scotland 
LEX W. DANN, vice-president, treas- 
urer, and manager of the Keystone 
Sand and Supply Co. of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
sailed on July 30 for Scotland. Mr. Dann 
embarked at Quebec. He will remain abroad 
about two months. 

Mr. Dann is probably as well known in 
the sand and gravel industry as any man 
in the United States. This is due to his 
long association with the National Sand and 
Gravel Association, of which he is a former 
president, as well as to the importance of 
the company which he manages. In the con- 
ventions of the National Association, Mr. 
Dann has always something of importance 
to contribute both in a technical way and 
in the discussions by which the policies of 
the association are shaped and continued. 

We are sure all his friends and admirers 
in the industry will be glad to know he is 
taking a well-earned vacation. 


Florida Quarry Plant Sold 


HE purchase of the Hernando Hard 

Rock Co., Tampa, Fla., from I. Berner 
and associates by A. D. Holman, formerly 
of Hibbin, Minn., and plans for the expen- 
diture of from $200,000 to $250,000 on the 
enlargement of the plant near Brooksville, 
Fla., was announced in the Tampa (Fla.) 
Daily News recently. 

The plant has been producing about 40 
cars of crushed stone monthly. It is ex- 
pected that this output will be increased 
greatly under the new management. 

Mr. Holman is a mining engineer and was 
formerly superintendent for A. Guthrie and 
Co. of St. Paul, Minn. 


French Houses of Concrete and 
Hydraulic Lime 


A a result of the housing crisis, the city 
of Lyon, France, has taken steps for 
the construction of a large number of sim- 
ple dwellings which can be built at low cost, 
Consul Hugh H. Watson, Lyon, informs the 
Department of Commerce. Under this plan 
192 dwellings were occupied at the end of 
1924, 299 will be ready by the end of 1925, 
and 2341 are to be constructed in an indefi- 
nite period of time. Among the dwellings 
which the city itself constructed a large 
number are comprised in the scheme known 
as the Quartier des Etats Unis, situated at 
Monplaisir-la-Plaine which ultimately will 
house 12,000 people. In this section dwell- 
ings are being constructed of concrete and 
hydraulic lime up to the first story and there- 
after of slag and hydraulic lime. Floors and 
stair cases are of reinforced cement. A great 
majority of these houses are of four rooms. 
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A Notable English Book on 
Lime and Magnesia 
Reviewed by OLIVER BOWLES 


LIME AND MAGNESIA, by N. V. S._ Knibbs. 
Published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., No. 8 Bouverie 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Price 30s. 

HIS treatise which first appeared in 

1924 covers in one volume the chemistry, 
manufacture and uses of the oxides, hydrox- 
ides and carbonates of calcium and mag- 
nesium. Obviously such a broad field can- 
not be covered completely in a_ single 
yolume, in view of which the author has 
stressed those subjects which have not here- 
tofore received adequate treatment, and has 
treated more briefly the phases of the in- 
dustries for which it is possible to refer the 
reader to other texts. 

Lime and magnesia are numbered among 
the oldest known mineral products, and yet 
published information relating to them is 
scattered and incomplete. 
quarries from which the raw materials are 
obtained and plants for the manufacture of 
finished products have been widely published 
during recent years, but other branches, 
particularly the properties of the materials 
and the physics and chemistry of the proc- 
esses involved, have received meager treat- 
ment. Therefore a book of over 300 pages 
dealing chiefly with these latter problems 
is an important contribution. 


Descriptions of 


The volume is divided into three parts— 
Part 1 
of 104 pages is the most important, as it 
covers the much-neglected field of the chem- 
istry and physics of calcination and hydra- 


chemistry, manufacture and_ uses. 


tion, as well as the physical and chemical 
properties of the products thus obtained. 
The section is composed of nine chapters, 
beginning with the order and occurrence of 
the natural calcium and magnesium car- 
bonates, following with the physical and 
chemical properties of the rocks and their 
manufactured products and closing with 
complete methods of analysis and testing of 
lime and magnesia. Not only is the dis- 
cussion detailed, but many references are 
given at the end of each chapter, to direct 
the reader to the sources of information, 
and to enable him to make a more ex- 
haustive study of any particular branch of 
the subject if he so desires. It is both a 
text book and a reference book. 

Through the activities of the National 
Lime Association in America, and the initia- 
tive of the more progressive companies on 
both sides of the Atlantic, there is a strong 
movement in the lime industry toward bet- 
ter technical control of the calcination proc- 
ess, the attainment of a higher fuel efficiency 
and maximum perfection in finished prod- 
ucts. This section of the book is of inesti- 
mable value in such researches, and on this 
account the volume should find a place in 
the laboratory of every technologist in 
these important fields. 

The magnesium carbonate and oxide in- 


dustries are more recent commercial de- 
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velopments than the lime industry, and their 
technology is even less fully developed. 
Therefore the chapter on the general chem- 
istry of magnesium compounds and the data 
on their properties and preparation are par- 
ticularly fitting, for a great expansion in 
these industries has taken place during the 
past decade. In many places throughout 
Part 1 emphasis is placed on the great 
need of wider research, and the establish- 
ment of more extended fundamental knowl- 
edge. Where published information is scarce 
and scattered such a book serves a useful 
purpose in systematizing the known facts 
and establishing a basis from which further 
advances may be made. 

Part 2, consisting of 87 pages on the 
quarrying and preparation of raw materials, 
is brief and incomplete, but this is to be 
expected in a work which covers chemical 
technology rather than mining engineering 
problems. The processes and equipment for 
calcination and hydration are covered in 
more detail. Though the book is published 
in England and applies particularly to Brit- 
ish practice, many of the illustrations are 
of American manufactured equipment, and 
American methods are adequately covered. 
Pot and mixed feed kilns are given more 
attention than their limited employment in 
America would justify in a purely Amer- 
ican text. 






The chapter on the manufacture 
of caustic and dead-burned magnesia and 
dolomite is especially noteworthy. 

Part 3, of 67 pages, is devoted to the uses 
of lime and magnesia, with American sta- 
tistics according to use. The uses fall into 
agricultural, building 
trades, chemical and miscellaneous. The 
many and varied uses and their industrial 
importance in every community are covered 
in detail. 


four principal groups 





As a whole the work may be regarded as 
the most useful and valuable compilation 
that has yet appeared on these subjects, and 
the author is to be commended for the 
painstaking toil that such a task involves. 
If the presentation gives impetus to fur- 
ther research, that in itself will more than 
justify the labor so advantageously ex- 
pended in analyzing and classifying our 
present knowledge on these important topics. 





New Report on Limestone 


“LIMESTONE RESOURCES OF ILLINOIS,” 
by Frank Krey and J. E. Lamar, Ill. Geol. Surv., 
Urbana, Bull. 46, 1925. 


Reviewed by OLIVER BOWLES 


HIS bulletin of 392 pages was prepared 

in response to an increasing demand for 
road materials brought about by the ever- 
expanding movement toward hard roads. As 
Illinois has no usable deposits of trap or 
other igneous rocks, the state must rely on 
limestone and gravel for its road materials. 
Limestone is produced in large quantities in 
the state, production in 1923 totaling over 
9,000,000 tons exclusive of that used for 
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lime and cement. However, the limestones 
are not generally distributed, workable de- 
posits occurring in a northern area, and a 
narrow strip along the western and southern 
boundaries, leaving about two-thirds of the 
state practically devoid of workable depos- 
its. This is the first attempt to make a 
comprehensive state-wide survey of the 
limestone resources. The descriptions in- 
clude both active operations and undeveloped 
exposures easily accessible to railroads. The 
report deals with distribution, general prop- 
erties, chemical composition and tests of 
limestone to determine their suitability for 
road building. 

Following the introduction a chapter is 
devoted to the origin, distribution and geol- 
ogic age of the limestones. The methods of 
sampling and testing are described in some 
detail. Laboratory tests were quite com- 
prehensive, including weight per cubic foot, 
absorption, wearing qualities, hardness, 
toughness and cementing valve. Tables oc- 
cupying 17 pages give the results of these 
tests. This is a very valuable addition to 
our present somewhat limited data on the 
physical properties of limestones. One chap- 
ter is devoted to quarry practice. Markets, 
transportation lines and competition are dis- 
cussed in their relation to quarry locations. 
Quarry methods such as stripping, drilling, 
blasting, loading, crushing and screening are 
briefly described. The bulk of the volume, 
comprising 219 pages, with many maps and 
illustrations, is devoted to descriptions of 
quarries or favorable exposures in each of 
the districts, northern, western and south- 
ern. The occurrences are considered by 
counties in alphabetical order. ‘The 23 pages 
of chemical analyses constitute another val- 
uable feature of the book. Many new an- 
alyses were made in the Illinois state high- 
way testing laboratory, and to these were 
added other analyses compiled from various 
publications. 

As the uses of limestone are multiplying, 
and specifications are becoming more rigid, 
the physical and chemical properties are of 
increasing significance. Therefore these fea- 
tures are of special interest. As limestones 
and dolomites are used for many purposes 
other than for road construction, one chap- 
ter is devoted to a discussion of these varied 
uses, including application in cement and 
lime manufacture, in agriculture, as concrete 
aggregate, flux, ballast, building stone, in 
sugar refining, manufacture of alkalis, paper, 
refractories, glass, whiting, magnesia and 
Foot-note ref- 
erences are supplied to guide the reader 


various other commodities. 


toward more detailed discussions of these 
subjects. 

The book affords the reader a clear con- 
cept of the qualities and distribution of Illi- 
nois limestones, but its scope extends beyond 
any local boundaries, for it supplies suffi- 
cient general information and valuable tech- 
nical data to make it a worthy addition to 
the bookshelf of any one interested in lime- 
stone either scientifically or commercially. 
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Canada Asbestos Merger Off 
ITH regard to the suggested consolida- 
tion with other asbestos concerns, the 
directors of the 
Canada, Ltd., 


Asbestos Corporation of 
have issued a statement as to 
the reasons for the termination of the 
The letter, signed by President W. ( 
and Vice-President William 


same. 
x. Ross 
Mc Master, 
Says: 

Proposals were first made by the bankers, 
Dillon, Read & Co., view to con- 


solidating the various companies some time 


with a 


last fall and were continued at intervals up 
to the termination of negotiations on July 
15. During the course of these negotiations 
and as they progressed, the more difficult the 
situation became. The first proposals were 
for simply an exchange of stock for an 
equal amount of stock in the new company. 
This was turned down. 


proposition was 


Later on a new 
finally made as regards to 
securities to be given the 
with an additional 10 per 


the amount of 


company, cent of 


entire undertakings and assets of all com- 
panies to the merger would be transferred to 
the new company; but it was found that 
with respect to three of the companies a 
controlling interest only in the securities 
and creditors’ claims was to be acquired at 
the outset, and there was considerable doubt 
as to whether these companies could e¥ent- 
ually be acquired in their entirety. 

(2) The directors considered it necessary 
that full information be given as to the 
other companies, and complete disclosure of 
the terms and conditions of all contracts, 
undertakings and arrangements should be 
made prior to the meeting of the Asbestos 
Corporation shareholders to be called to 
approve of the merger. This the bankers 
refused to do. 


(3) The directors all along understood 


and considered it necessary that the pro- 
posed issue of bonds were to be underwrit- 
ten by the bankers. This the bankers de- 


clined to obligate themselves to do. 


stock. In endeavoring to come to a definite (4) While the proposed agreement pro- 
agreement, however, differences arose. 


(1) The directors were assured that the 


vided that the corporation was not obliged 
to transfer its assets until all the terms and 


conditions of the option agreement were fuyl- 
filled, the bankers, however, explained that 
the situation was such that they could give 
no guarantees whatever, and accordingly de- 
clined to obligate themselves to create or 
perform these conditions, or to guarantee 
the financial structure of the new company, 
or assume any responsibility in effecting the 
consolidation. 

The directors decided that it was not in 
the interest of the shareholders to grant the 
option on the terms as proposed by the bank- 
ers, and that, 
pal differences, 


in view of the above princi- 
it was advisable to terminate 
the negotiations. This conclusion was in- 
fluenced also by the fact that we believe that 
the company was the principal one of the 
proposed group which had a demonstrated 
earning power. 

As regards the company, we are pleased to 
say that operations continue to show satis- 
factory increases. The earnings for the six 
ended June 30, before deducting 
government taxes and depreciation, in spite 
of lower prices, were $286,000, as compared 
with $216,000 for the same period last year. 


months 


RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 
(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 


Stock 





be welcomed by the editor.) 


























































Ss Date Par 
TN Be GN a OME, Con align ee eye eee ee Tuly 31 100 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (preferred) **.................. July 31 100 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock).. Aug. 4 No par 
Atlas Portland Cement Co, (common) **.......00..........00+5 July 31 No par 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred) **............0.2........ July 31 334% 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (common) }......0....000cccccccescceecceeeeeeeeeeeeeseeees Aug. 4 

Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (preferred) }..............c.ccecccsseeeeeeeeeetecseeeeeeee a. ae 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (convertible 8% July 17 

Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (commom)...................-ceccrsssscesssesesessesseeceneee July 31 100 
eee aDn ETRINOD TURD EN MMTROPES RAD, (RAVE ROU RIO Discos scsi cSsccccesrsacsaseiatcaceassetacoumeslanceocisioes. cycinighs,  —«- saSseuaads 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (lst preferred)... a See Lae 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common)... Aug. 4 100 
eee oem aay = ge oh | Aa TRO Aug. 4 100 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (serial bonds) Wane SO Pisce’ 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel)... Aug. 3 No par 
CMACIER, Warmer MO. CBeCheree dl) nan caa5cinncccccon sinc sseentenabecsenininiecens Aug. 3 100 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common) ** July 31 50 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred) ** July 31 50 
Brent Moment Co, GCOmenOih) Fh once. sccncscceccs. oss sccc. cscs es ccncccessaccsasenscecexse Aug. 3 No par 
See ee Se Tc | aac en a Aug. 3 100 
International Cement Corporation (COMMON ) oo eeceeeeceee ceseeeeeeee eee eee eee eens Aug. 4 No par 
International Cement Corporation (preferred) **.........0...........ccccssscesseseceessscccceccceeceecee July 31 10 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred) Mae 9 ee 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co Aug. 4 100 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.* saubbistapesdsbebsniciasss July 31 100 
isp eortand GWement Cat 7 no 8... ce c<-nescccssssceee paces tastes Sk ase a July 31 50 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (common) Il oo... ..2....eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeees Aug. 3 Las 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (preferred) |. Aug. 3 2, 
PPM PRNN A SHON MIANAIN: A MURINNE ING 556 Fosse csc pwn occa cnasenencnivccsinns svnccatcuisatanshacensasnstucscetientethes Aug. 4 25 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds)................-sseeseeeee- 1 ae + re 
Pacmec Portand Gement Co., Consolidated... ....:..0ic0.c..c0:-65c..scsccscntasvscosssatacsassctnees ary SE thn 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (secured serial gold notes)$§............ July 23 x 
Peerless Portland Cement C0." ...sccsscssssssssssscsssssscueesssseesssesesneeseeee eae Aug. 3 10 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co.*.................. Aug. 3 10 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co. (preferred) eh 100 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (lst preferred) Aug. 3 100 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred) Aug. 3 100 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common) Aug. 3 No par 
Se PEMNNRMRESEC ERPRNOESTRG AOS CATRRUNNIIN ooo acs n cee acc onataipdas cc cbence ecllcoccanccsiccucd seacsocecece Aug. 3 100 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds) hag: 7 ~~ eue 
Sante sorae Foran, cement Co, GOGMMOM) ..—..a.scneccsscesecscccceqsssscocsnssensenccastenocoaieess July 18 50 
Superior Portland Cement: Co. ....ccc...-cc-cncesceccesessces Mar. 1 100 
Ported etates Aawontim 10; GoOmemiOn) sissies cscs cops ca da vescdatcndedccensesisncecatepecedces Aug. 4 20 
United States Gypsum Co. (preferred) July 31 100 
Universal Gypsum Co. (common)? Aug. 5 No par 
Universal Gypsum Co. (preferred) 7.-........... we Sree as a ee BSS: (cena 
Universal Gypsum Co. (lst mortgage ’ i. aor | ea Aug. > sarees 
Wabach Portland Cement Co.*.............2. .....csscscssseceesoee a Aug. 3 50 
REE tRNA A RIRENNE SOs cscs, cous ts cecenonsoancaatanncncapsesauuins Saude cao nasaaat soonaatintocs Aug. 3 10 








*Quotations by Watling, Lerchen & Co., 
*Quotations by True, Webber & Co., 
§Quotation by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San 


Detroit, 





Chicago. 


Mich. **Quotations by Bristol & Bauer, 
¢Quotations by The 
Francisco, Calif. 


alley Investment Co., 


Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 
133 136 114% quar. 
(a 134% quar. 
35% 35% 30c quar. July 1 
52 54 30¢ quar. 
Cr cars % quar. July 1 
130 135 1 2 Zo quar. July 1 
105! 106% % quar. July 1 
130 140 3% annual 
71 71 2% quar. July 1 
cestsegee | eeeeaseee 134% quar. July 1 
celecdas ==(t«(N am 2% quar. July 1 
105 105% 1%% quar. July 16 
78 78% 134% quar. May 16 
715-2 esd 3% semi-annual 
22) 24 50c guar. July 10 
98 102 134% quar. July 23 
26 29 
45 50 344% semi-ann. June 15 
69 72 $1 quar. June 30 
105 110 134% quar. June 30 
66% 67 $1 quar. June 30 
103% 105 134% quar. June 30 
30 45 
103% 104 2% quar. July 1 
110 120 2% quar. 
69 rE 1%4% quar. Apr. 1 
23 25 
23 25 13%4% quar. July 15 
67% 68 25c quar. Aug. 1; 25c 
ex. Aug. 1. 
104% 104% 3% % semi-annua! 
80% 8 ‘ 
991% 101 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
8% 9 
834 9% 1%% quar. 
peed? eer 2% quar. Apr. 1 
- 3 43 To semi-annual Aug. 1 
7e 0) 3% semi-annual Aug. 1 
’ | nc co 14 % quar. Aug. 1 
peeeee 110 2% quar. July 1 
Sees one 6% annual 
eee") | eae $1 Apr. 1 
aaaiiasens 120 
182 183% 2% quar. June 30; $1 
ex. June 1 
116 118 134% quar. June 30 
20 23 
‘Cr 
99 (at 64%) 
6 100 
10 12 2% quar. Aug. 15 


New York. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Quotations by Frederic H. Hatch & Co. -- New York. 
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Editorial Comment 


PUUUIMUULLAUULLULLIULLLLULLAUULLULUGUUULUULLLUULLLULLLUULLLOLLUULLLULLLLLULLOCLLLLAOLLLSAULLLOLLLOULLGCALLLOLCAOOMLULLALOLLOCCODDLAGODUMOCMOOOCASOOUACOOMAGOUPOSOOCLSOOOOOOOOOOOOLOOUONOOUUUIOOUOSOOUOQOOOODOOOTNOOONTOOTTTOUOTOOTTUUTOT TTT 


It is a common belief among those not familiar with 
them that rock products industries are local and must 
remain so from their very nature. By 

Our Industries 
Not Localized 


a local industry is meant one that is 
confined in its activities to a locality 
—that is, a town a city, or a county. 
One would not consider an industry that served an en- 
tire state as local, and certainly one that ships its prod- 
There are of 
course a great many plants in the rock products indus- 


ucts into several states is not local. 


tries which do what may be called a local business as 
defined above. This is true of many lines of industry. 
But there are also concerns in the rock products indus- 
tries which ship their products to every state in the 
Union, and others which do some export business, in 
addition to shipping into a number of states. 

If we were to find a purely local business anywhere 
in the rock products group, we would expect to find 
it in the making of crushed stone and washed sand 
and gravel, since the raw materials for these are abun- 
dant and widespread and the manufacturing processes 
are simple. Moreover, the larger part of the cost of such 
materials “on the job” is that of transporting them to 
the job. Under such conditions we might expect to find 
industries confined to a single locality, if anywhere, the 
range of shipments being limited by freight rates. 

But such localism is by no means the rule. One could 
think of enough instances to prove this to fill a page. 
A sand and gravel plant on Long Island regularly ships 
a part of its product to Buffalo by way of the barge 
canal. Shipments are also made for points in Connecti- 
cut and there was a proposal to ship to Florida which 
may have been carried out by this time. At Memphis 
gravel and crushed stone are brought in from points in 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Alabama, much of it from a 
distance of more than 300 miles. At Montgomery, Ala.., 
there are plants that ship gravel over five states. Crushed 
slag from Birmingham covers an equal area. The plants 
in the Wabash Valley ship sand and gravel over an 
area almost as great as the kingd. m of Great Britain. 
Sand is shipped by rail from points near Chicago to 
Cleveland, and last week at St. Louis the writer learned 
that one group of quarries regularly ships crushed stone 
by rail—not by water 





as far south as Mississippi, and 
has made occasional shipments to New Orleans. There 
is nothing local about such business, nor are the con- 
cerns which operate groups of quarries and gravel pits, 
sometimes in three or four states, at all local in their 
nature. 

Of course nothing said here is intended to aepreciate 
the importance of the local business or the small plant. 
The business that can find a market for its ouput in a 
Single locality is merely fortunate in not having to make 


distant shipments. Size has nothing to do with the 
matter. Some large producers supply a purely local 
market and some comparatively small producers make 
shipments to distant points. What is emphasized here is 
that even those branches of the rock products industries 
which we would expect to find of a local nature are 
not necessarily so, and that a goodly proportion of the 
plants in these branches include not only states but 
groups of states in their territories. 





Addressing a group of sand and gravel producers 
this week at Cedar Point, Ohio, L. A. Boulay, whose 
term as State Highway Director of 
Ohio expires August 11, gave some in- 


, sc 


Pointers on 
Selling teresting and intimate experiences on 
“how it feels to be a highway director.” 
Having sat through the whole session and listened 
with interest and attention to various recitals of the 
trials and tribulations of the sand and gravel producers 
in promoting and selling their wares, he was naturally 
primed with thoughts, which, being practically through 
as state highway director, he felt at perfect liberty to 
express. 

He said the great majority of men with something to 
sell—be it road machinery, cement, asphalt, or gravel— 
who come to his office rely very largely on their com- 
panies being tax payers and public benefactors for 
their sales arguments. Another stock argument is that 
the competitive machine or material is N. G. 

Mr. Boulay said neither one of these approaches could 
possibly make much impression on a fair-minded, con- 
scientious public official, nor on an engineer buyer in 
any capacity. The things he thought that should be 
stressed were quality and the ability to give service. 

The old idea used to be that a good salesman could 
sell anything from fly-paper to steam rollers, and that 
selling was a peculiar art which required a rare and 
distinctive type of individual. But in this day that idea 
is rapidly fading. The salesman, like every other link in 
the modern industrial chain “must know his stuff.” 

In selling sand and gravel or stone, or any construc- 
tion material in large orders (political influence aside), 
real salesmanship requires an intimate knowledge of 
your material, its advantages, weaknesses, etc., and an 
equally intimate knowledge of your competitors’ mate- 
Such a salesman does 
not knock the other fellows’ material, but he is in a 


rials, shipping facilities, ete. 


position to argue intelligently that jis own material is 
the logical and economical one to use and why. He 
knows enough of the, engineers’ or architects’ language 
to discuss with them the use to be made of the material 
and the results to be expected from its use. 
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Texas Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany Building Plant on 
Colorado River 
CCORDING 
Record, the and Gravel 
Co., with principal Waco and 
plant at Texand, will construct a $40,000 
sand and gravel plant on the Colorado river 
near Colorado, Texas. The railroad spur 
connecting the plant with the Texas and 
Pacific R. R. is already under construction. 
Sand and gravel will be moved from the 
river by a dragline operated between 60-ift. 


Colorado (Texas) 
Sand 


offices in 


to the 


Texas 


towers mounted on railroad trucks on each 
side of the river. It is expected that pro- 
duction will begin within about two months. 

L. D. Eastland is president of the com- 
pany and T. J. Palm is vice president and 
general manager. 


Tax on Arkansas Sand and 
Gravel 
N act of the 
Arkansas legislature in 1919 exempting 
from taxation sand and gravel removed from 
beds of navigable rivers and lakes of Arkan- 
sas when it is to be used for road building 
purposes is unconstitutional and void because 
it was not within the purview of the gover- 
nor’s call for the special session, Attorney 
General H. W. Applegate held in an opinion 
issued recently at the request of W. E. Floyd, 
commissioner of the Department of Insur- 
ance and Revenues, to which the duty of 
collecting the tax was transferred by the act 
creating that department. 


special session of the 


The original law providing that sand, 
gravel, oil, coal and other minerals for com- 
mercial purposes could be removed from 
navigable streams and lakes only after a 
permit had been granted by the attorney 
general and the applicant had agreed to keep 
a record of the material removed and pay a 
tax of two and one-half cents a cu. yd. for 
sand, five cents a cu. yd. for gravel, one- 
half cent a gallon for oil and six cents a 
ton for coal, was passed in 1917. 


The special session of 1919 passed a law 
exempting sand and gravel used for road 
building purposes, but providing that any 
firm, corporation or individual removing the 
material must keep a record of the amount 
removed and file copies with the attorney 
general and the county judge in the county 
from which the material was taken. 


The special session of 1919, called by 
Governor Brough, was to enact laws to de- 
crease the high cost of living, to enable 
cities and towns to collect additional motor 
vehicle taxes for street purposes, to estab- 
lish local road, bridge, drainage, levee and 
school improvement districts or to cure de- 
fects in such existing laws, and to appro- 
priate funds to pay for services rendered 
during the biennial period ended March 31, 
1919. 


Attorney General Applegate’s opinion 


Rock Products 


says that the sand and gravel exemption 
law could not have been included under the 
first, second or fourth clauses of the call 
for the special session, and cites an opinion 
of the Arkansas Supreme Court in another 
case in which it was held that only local 
legislation could come under the third clause. 
The sand and gravel law was held by the 
attorney general to be a general law and 
therefore not within the scope of the legis- 
lative call—Little Rock (Ark.) Gasette. 


Building New Molding Sand 
Plant Near Kerr, Ohio 


HE Keener Sand and Clay Co. 514 

Hartman building, Columbus, Ohio, is 
constructing a new sand mill costing ap- 
proximately $75,000 with equipment. The 
mill will be used in the production of No. 3 
Gallia red molding sand, giving the company 
a capacity of 600 tons per day. Gallia red 
sand is produced for medium and heavy gray 
iron castings. The new plant is located on 
the Hocking Valley R. R. near Gallipolis, 
Ohio. 


This new construction gives the company 
double capacity. It has a plant in the same 
locality producing No. 4, No. 5 and No. 6 
Gallia red sand, where the company has op- 
erated during the past 20 years. Harry A. 
Keener is president and general manager.— 
The Iron Age. 


Highway Research Board’s An- 
nual Meeting To Be Held 
December 3 and 4 


T a recent meeting of the executive com- 

mittee of the Highway Research Board 
of the National. Research Council it was 
decided to hold the fifth annual meeting of 
the board at Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 3 and 4, 1925. Progress reports received 
from the chairmen of the research commit- 
tees showed that they are conducting impor- 
tant studies on almost every phase of high- 
way development, including finance, design, 
construction and maintenance, thus assuring 
a successful annual meeting. The program 
for the fifth annual meeting is now being 
prepared and will soon be announced. 


Road Construction in Canada 


Totals 50,000 Miles 


N 1924 there was expended on the con- 

struction of roads in Canada $31,413,- 
097.49, of which $23,000,000 was for con- 
struction, $1,500,000 for reconstruction and 
about $7,000,000 for maintenance. Reports 
indicate that a similar amount will be spent 
this year. There are now 422,942 miles of 
road open for travel in the Dominion of 
Canada. Of this, about 50,000 miles are 
now completed to the standard of gravel, 
waterbound macadam, bituminous and con- 
crete surfacings. 
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Standards in the Pump Industry 
HE third edition of “Standards of the 
Hydraulic Society” has just been issued, 

It contains not only the information em- 
braced in the earlier editions, but also much 
new and valuable data, such as a standard 
classification of pumps; standard nomencla- 
ture and definitions pertaining to the indus- 
try; standard dimensions for cast iron 
flanges and cast iron flanged reducers for 
125-lb and 250-lb steam pressures as adopt- 
ed by the A. S. M. E.; and a very complete 
list of chemicals and other special liquids, 
specifying the materials recommended in the 
construction of pumps for handling these 
special liquids. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from any pump manufacturer who is a mem- 
ber of the Hydraulic Society, or upon ap- 
plication to C. H. Rohrbach, secretary, 9 
West street, New York. 


What Goes Into a Mile of 
Concrete Road 


HE Portland Cement Association has re- 

cently issued some facts regarding the 
amounts of materials that goes into con- 
crete roads and their cost which will be of 
interest to the producers of such materials, 
It says: 

“While the cost of concrete roadways 
varies with the locality and the pavement 
design, an average of $30,000 a mile is often 
given for an eighteen foot pavement seven 
inches thick. Several thousands dollars 
fluctuation either way in the price would 
not be unreasonable, depending upon the lo- 
cality in which paving is done. 

“For this sum the community gets nearly 
2% acres of pavements containing 2000 cu. 
yd. of mixed concrete. This calls for 3400 
bbl. of portland cement or seventeen car- 
loads. It calls also for 1000 cu. yd. of sand, 
equalling thirty-two carloads.. It calls like- 
wise for 1600 cu. yd. of gravel or stone, 
which is forty-six carloads. Into this mix- 
ture will have to be poured 300,000 gallons 
of water, which is thirty-eight tank car- 
loads. The total weight of this concrete 
would then approximate 4000 tons. 


“Betore the cement could be delivered 400 
lb. of dynamite would be required to blast 
the rock which went into it. The fuel neces- 
sary to burn the rock would total 340 tons 
of coal, or its equivalent in oil or gas. While 
cement requirements are commonly measured 
by the barrel, it is usually delivered in sacks 
holding a cubic foot each. And 13,600 such 
sacks would be required for the cement in 
the mile of road. Thirteen bales of cotton 
would be needed for these. Into the cement 
would go nineteen tons of gypsum, which is 
necessary to regulate its time of setting. 

“Except for the great improvements in 
methods of building concrete roads devel- 
oped during the last 15 years, converting 
this great mass of materials into pavements 
at the rate needed would be impossible.” 
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New Hydrating Plant of the 
Whiterock Quarries 

HE Whiterock Quarries, Bellefonte, 

Penn., has installed a new Kritzer hydrat- 
ing unit at their crushed stone and lime plant 
at Pleasant Gap, Penn., and it is now in 
operation. 

There are 18 5'%x30 ft. kilns at the plant 
producing high calcium lime for chemical, 
agricultural and construction purposes. 
About 200,000 tons of furnace flux, ballast 
and crushed stone are also produced at the 
plant annually. 

W. Fred Reynolds is president of the 


Rock Products 


company, A. Fauble is vice-president, L. A. 
Schaeffer, secretary, and Ray C. Noll, treas- 
urer and general manager. 


Ann Arbor Fellowships in High- 
way Engineering 
HE board of regents of the University 
of Michigan will award the following 
fellowships not later than November 1, 1925. 
Several fellowships will be awarded about 
September 1 to men who intend to be in 
residence during the first semester. 
Two Detroit Edison Fellowships in High- 
way Engineering, which are offered to pro- 
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vide for the investigation of approved sub- 
jects relative to moderate cost country roads. 

The National Slag Association Fellow- 
ship in Highway Engineering, which is of- 
fered to provide for the investigation of the 
utilization of blast furnace slag in the con- 
struction and roads and 
pavements. 

The Reo Motor Car Company Fellow- 
ship in Highway Transport, which is offered 


maintenance of 


to provide for the investigation of the eco- 
nomic utilization and operation of motor 
busses. 

The Roy D. Chapin Fellowship in High- 
way Transport, which is offered to provide 
for the investigation of an approved subject 
relative to Highway Transport. 

The Roy D. Chapin Fellowship in High- 
way Engineering, which is offered to pro- 
vide for the investigation of an approved 
subject relative to hard surfaced roads and 
pavements. 

The United Fuel and Supply Company 
Fellowship in Highway Engineering, which 
is offered to provide for the investigation 
of efficient methods of sampling gravel. 

General conditions: Each fellowship pays 
the sum of $250 with an allowance of $50 
for expenses. Fellows do not have to pay 
tuition fees, thus increasing the value of a 
fellowship by not less than $80. A fellow 
must hold a Bachelor’s Degree from a col- 
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lege of recognized standing. He must enroll 
as a graduate student in highway engineer- 
ing or highway transport and as a candidate 
for the degree of master of science, master 
of science in engineering, or doctor of 
science. He must be in residence for one 
of the following periods: First semester 
(October to February); winter period (De- 
cember to March); second semester (Febru- 
ary to June). An application for a fellow- 
ship must include a concise statement of 
the candidate’s educational training and en- 
gineering experience, three references, and 
must be accompanied by a photograph of 
the applicant. Applications for fellowships 
and requests for information pertaining to 
the twenty-seven advanced professional 
courses in highway engineering and high- 
way transport offered by the graduate school 
should be sent to Prof. Arthur H. Blan- 
chard, 1026 East Engineering Building, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

During the months of December, 1925, 
to March, 1926, inclusive, the University of 
Michigan will offer twenty-one professional 
Short Period Courses in Highway Engi- 
neering and Highway Transport especially 
designed for mature men in practice or pre- 
paring for positions in the fields of High- 
way Engineering or Highway Transport or 
with companies manufacturing machinery 
or materials used in Highway Engineering, 
or motor trucks, trailers or motor coaches. 
Eighteen of these courses are open to any 
person over twenty-one years of age. Each 
course will consist of thirty lectures, will 
be given in a period of two weeks, and 
will count as two hours credit towards the 
total of twenty-four hours required for the 
Master’s degree. The fee for each course 
will be $10. 


Rock Dusting Coal Mines 


HE following editorial from the Pitts- 

burg (Penn.) Post is an evidence of the 
interest taken by the public in the rock dust- 
ing of coal mines: 

“Announcement by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee of the formu- 
lation through the co-operative effort of in- 
terested groups, of a comprehensive code 
for rock-dusting coal mines to prevent ex- 
plosions of coal dust will be particularly 
gratifying to Pennsylvanians who for years 
have been taking this precaution and recom- 
mending it. Several months ago there was 
a discussion of the subject in these columns 
and a number of practical miners and min- 
ing engineers wrote approvingly of the 
rock-dust device. - Thus it is cheering to 
read in this announcement from New York 
that explosion of coal dust can be prevented 
‘by the simple expedient of spreading rock 
dust thickly enough to cause an incipient 
coal dust explosion to die out rather than 
to travel through the mine atmosphere.’ 

“With the efficacy of the precaution as a 
life saver proved the interests of humanity 
should be enough to cause application of it 
wherever needed.” 
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Ohio Hydrate and Supply Com- 
pany Building New Lime- 
stone Products Plant 

HE Ohio Hydrate and 

Woodville, Ohio, are erecting a new 
plant with a capacity of 5,000 tons per 10- 
hr. day, to cost approximately $300,000. A 
60 by 84 Traylor jaw crusher with feeder 
is being installed below the quarry level. 
The stone from the crusher will be con- 
veyed by a bucket type pan conveyor to 
a sorting screen, making three separations, 
namely, kiln stone (five to eight inches), 
blast furnace dolomite (two to five inches) 
and “fines” (two inches down). 


Supply Co., 


The kiln stone will be moved by indus- 
trial cars from the bins In the quarry to 
the kilns. The blast furnace stone will be 
hauled by cars over an incline to railroad 
cars. The “fines” will be conveyed by a 
30-in. belt conveyor to a screening plant 
and classified into ten commercial sizes. 
The bin capacity of the screening plant is 
30 carloads. 

A Marion catapillar electric — shovel 
equipped with a 3!4-yd. dipper will be used 
for loading. The quarry cars will have a 
capacity of eight yards. 

Concrete has been poured for the founda- 
tions and the 
erected. 


buildings are now being 


1926 Chemical Equipment Ex- 
position to Be Held in 
Cleveland 


HE Association of Chemical Equipment 

Manufacturers has announced that its 
Second Chemical Equipment Exposition will 
be held in the $6,000,000 public hall in 
Cleveland, May 10 to 15 inclusive, 1926. 

The exposition will follow the general 
lines of the recent First Chemical Equip- 
ment Exposition of the association held in 
Providence. 


G. B. Arthur Appointed Tech- 
nical Director of National 
Lime Association 

HE board of directors of the National 

Lime Association at a meeting held in 
Chicago on July 9, approved the following 
changes in policy and personnel of the As- 
sociation : 

G. B. Arthur, district manager of the 
Central Division, Chicago, was appointed 
assistant to the president, with direct general 
charge of all scientific, technical, research, 
field and general publicity work of the As- 
sociation and its divisions. 

The purpose of this move was to relieve 
Burton A. Ford, secretary and general 
manager, of certain technical supervision 
so that he might be able to devote all of 
his time to the increasing secretarial and 
business duties of the Association. It also 
places a man who is a trained engineer in 
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general charge of the technical and field 
work so as to bring about a direct tying-in 
and coordination of the research work with 
the field work. Mr. Arthur is well quali- 
fied for the position by virtue of his three 
years of efficient work as manager of the 
Central Division. The appointment of a 
successor to Mr. Arthur as district man- 
ager will shortly be made. He will con- 
tinue in general 
field managers, 
Divisions. 


direction of the district 


when selected by the 


Olympic Cement Earnings 

HE net profit of the Olympic Portland 

Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle, Wash., for 
the vear of 1924 amounted to £67,996 
(against £70,237 for 1923) before deduct- 
ing debenture redemption sinking fund 
(£6310 against £7293) and depreciation 
(£9305 against £13,864). The previous 
year’s transfer of £25,000 reserve was re- 
peated and the dividend for the whole year 
was raised from 12% to 14%. The “carry 
forward” was slightly higher, being £20,038 
against £19,793 in 1923. Production for 
the year amounted to 520,314 bbl. compared 
with 559,922 bbl. in 1923. 

The company is owned by English capi- 
tal and the plant is located at Bellingham, 
Wash. Thomas Rose, 7 Gracechurch street, 
London, E. C., is secretary of the company. 


Cement Securities Company 
Complaint Dismissed 

HE Federal Trade 

dismissed its complaint against the 
Cement Securities Co., Denver, Colo., a 
concern engaged in purchasing and selling 
stocks, bonds and other securities, par- 
ticularly in connection with corporations 
manufacturing cement, plaster, lime and 
like materials. The complaint charged the 
respondent with combining stock and as- 
sets of competing cement companies with 
an alleged tendency to create a monopoly 
and lessen competition in 
industry. 


Commission has 


the cement 


Commissioners Nugent and Thompson 
dissented and will later file a memoran- 
dum of dissent. 


New International Cement 
Common Stock Taken 
HE new offering of 100,000 shares of 


International Cement Corporation 
common stock at $50 a share has been 
fully subscribed. This offering was a 


part of the financing for the acquisition 
of the Phoenix cement properties in the 
South and the Indiana Portland Cement 
Co. properties in Indiana. The entire 
offering of $6,750,000 in 7% cumulative 
preferred stock, as noted in the July 11 
number of Rock Propucts, was taken up 
with a few hours after books were opened. 
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Portland Cement Prices—First 


Quarter 1925 ~ 


HE following table shows the average 
prices, per barrel, paid January 1, Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 1, 1925, by contractors 
for portland cement delivered on the job 
exclusive of containers. These prices se- 
cured through the Bureau of the Census: 









Jan.1 Feb.1 Mar. 1 
New “ROMO. ....5.0i265 dices $3.43 $3.43 $3.43 
a ee | 2 2.94 
Poughkeepsie ................ Seipiiac ee See 2.75 2.70 
Bo OE Rr Perea en a Deena eS 3.34 3.34 3.34 
SOC EIOCCEAUEY © sc5ccScocxccy-ssescsceeens OR sts 3.20 
RENNER occ dacs scccevccassseciecctscnws tae 330 3.35 
Buffalo 3.03 3.03 3.03 
a RE ee 3.00 3.00 
Baltimore ....... 2.70 2.70 2.72 
Washington, D. C..... scecke SO. 2.60 2.60 
PROMI ooo sacs. Saineoiccsectsecteseuss ERD BaD 3.35 
FORMU MRRINES 50 ocak) on acaabsdanasccvavnsna GD 2.85 2.85 
Ue SORES rete re ean 3.50 3.50 3.50 
EUNINT oop iets corer ce nee ene 3.25 525 3.25 
UIE ooo so cece cceseceencenns. 0 3.40 3.40 2.90 
PRM NES esos foularccen aide cata) | Seas ed 2.50 
WCRI | cS. cknccsscccccccativinvtcees DOO 2.85 2.85 
PN Re an ota seso etyececctusiererueeeiacire 3.40 3.40 3.40 
TE AP RIOR EOE ey aoc Meier 3.20 3.20 2.81 
UNI ok SoS tenses 3.08 3.48 3.48 
WON Sitters cicststacmainsars @ 3.40 3.40 3.60 
MBER Sabine sm acescacccnsavccarte 3.20 3.20 
Columbus 3.00 3.00 
RMON,  ocoivencwtanciotbncrinssentasicstnen Oe 3.12 3.12 
IN cach ccs oeravoustencanhsaateen? 08 3.00 3.00 
Saginaw 2.50 2.75 
Bay City 2.42 2.42 
BOWIE, odie cp coccascanssceuacbacsnansen SESE’ oS Ueaeeesi (ina 
POOPED goede cuccsccalgccetcncccaeed EE | Lwemeees ee 
POPOTIONI oo casicersutoncscecusivetoene (REE eens sic 
pO mene: + || Speen Rees 
LE ER ce ernie mece 2 |. 2.25 mS 
NO RII ck acces cates ccc cepcendecctnense “Ga 2.70 2.70 
Es oie ccc crec oe Pe 2.70 2.70 
ge i | | cnn I 3.08 3.24 
SS OS, a ener 2.80 2.80 
ONE ca cvecansneeccceanssssuheous Caan 2.15 2.65 
Peoria eee - <ceceucpe GED 3.20 3.20 
TOE ERORMES eo cicdecccccgsaccseccmnsscae’ SE 3.00 3.00 
GEC WIC seks cscencsccineseese os 2.90 2.95 2.70 
oRMNUN: ROUND. ohsect ch ccAetasomne: 3.10 3.10 3.10 
CR Sere erence ea tS 25 2.75 
Bh PM css cissinSactenacsizeteoteeate: BAe 275 2.75 
SSNNMENE POTNS: ccs heswcskcceoutcadiozcamass! Boe 2.80 3.20 
it PGHODND ,2.c0ccscnecasecsccsecscace Os 3.60 3.60 
Tucson 3.85 3.85 
Denver : 3.40 3.40 
TOR GERNOS nckvccccscncssccccsssereccess OO 2.60 2.60 
RU TE occ Sacccnencecsinnyeacs 2.60 2.60 
Sek PRANEUSCO: Kon focciccccenscccdeniccs BO 2.83 2.43 
ONMMNONICG. iidcs-cceecicccee RO || sek Ee 
Portland, Ore. 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Spokane eeeciecisetensigste SE) | a | eee 
RINE deine kaveeneces Saree eee 2.50 ada 

Correction 


N the discussion of the Research Confer- 

ence of the National Lime Association 
Convention appearing in the June 13 num- 
ber of Rock Propucts the statement was 
made that no committee was appointed to 
consider the adoption of a standard for the 
measurement and statement of kiln opera- 
tion as suggested by Victor J. Azbe. This 
statement was in error as such a committee 
was appointed by President Charles Warner. 
The personnel of the committee will be an- 
nounced in the published proceedings of the 
convention. 


San Antonio Cement Awarded 
Large Contract 


EMENT for the construction of the 

Olmos, Texas, dam has been awarded 

to the San Antonio Portland Cement Co., 

according to the San Antonio (Texas) 

News. The contract calls for approximately 

100,000 bbl. at $3.07 including sacks redeem- 
able at 10 cents each. 
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United States Gypsum Company 
Improving Plants 


MPORTANT ADDITIONS are being 

made to two of the United States Gyp- 
sum Co.’s plants. At Staten Island, N. Y.., 
an unusual construction is being carried on 
to provide additional rock-storage capacity, 
and a new specialty plant is being added to 
the property at Gypsum, Ohio. 

Eight “skyscraper silos” are, being erected 
at the Staten Island factory by the General 
Contracting Co. of New York. The rein- 
forced concrete tanks have walls 9 in. thick, 
56 ft. in diameter and 70 ft. high, exclusive 
of the steel roofs and galleries that will 
surmount them. 

This plant is the only one in the American 
gypsum industry for which the raw material 
is imported rock. Gypsum is brought down 
from Nova Scotia by a fleet of boats owned 
and operated by the company. Owing to 
peculiar conditions in the Bay of Fundy 
navigation usually is closed four months 
each year. With the present tendency of 
the building industry to carry on operations 
throughout the winter it is necessary to 
operate the plant at capacity all year. With 
the increased demand made in those centers, 
additional rock-storage capacity has become 
necessary. 

Each of the silos will contain 7500 tons, 
which, with present facilities, will make the 
total storage capacity at the mill in excess 
of 100,000 tons. This will provide mate- 
rial for capacity operation throughout the 
winter. 

With this construction, all the rest of the 
receiving equipment on the property is be- 
ing revised. Dockage is being repaired, 
brought out to the bulkhead-line, resurfaced 
with concrete and extended to a total length 
of 2000 ft. One Maine Electric traveling 
Gantry crane with 2%4-ton clamshell bucket 
is being installed now, and another one will 
be added in the near future. This will make 
it possible to unload rock from the boats 
at the rate of 500 tons an hour, which, in 
turn, permits making more cargo-trips dur- 
ing the shipping season. 

Gypsum rock will be lifted from the boats 
by the gantrys, which will deposit it on a 
36-in. belt conveyor running parallel to the 
silos. After passing over a weightometer 
it will be elevated to the two receiving silos. 
From the bottoms of these it will be with- 
drawn and conveyed mechanically to the 
crusher building, where it will be reduced 
in size and then passed over a set of Hum- 
mer screens. The fines will be used im- 
mediately. The layout is so arranged that 
the remaining rock may be processed at 
once or returned to the storage silos or to 
the old storage bins. 

This construction was started May 1. It 
is scheduled for completion September 1 and 
two months later the silos are expected to 
be filled with 60,000 tons of Canadian rock. 


The addition to the plant at Gypsum, 
Ohio, is expected to be in full operation 
by August 1. It consists of a permanent 
fireproof building, 36 by 144 ft., its floor 
and foundation of concrete, its frame of 
steel, its walls of ‘“Structolite” and its 
roof of “Sheetrock-Pyrofill” construction. 


The best modern industrial practices in 
lighting, heating and ventilating have 
been incorporated, and the latest improved 
crushing, grinding, screening, mixing and 
packing machinery has been installed. 
This plant will manufacture four of the 
company’s specialties—patching plaster, 
Sheetrock Finisher, a colored stucco-finish 
and a plastic paint for interior decoration 
which gives both texture and tone. 


Previous to this, the stucco has been 
manufactured only at Staten Island and 
the paint, at Fort Dodge, Ia. The new 
plant is necessary to afford more eco- 
nomical distribution to these commodities 
and to meet the requirements of the fact 
that the specialties are assuming in- 
creased importance in the company’s busi- 
ness. At the same time the plant labora- 
tory is being enlarged and its personnel 
is being increased so as to give scientific 
control to the manufacture of every ton 
of the specialties, in which uniform color 
and quality are essential. 


Court Upholds U. S. Gypsum 
Wallboard Patents 
"THE United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
won a decision in the U. S. District Court 
from the Bestwall Manufacturing Co. The 
decision upholds the opinions of lower 
courts. It protects United States Gypsum 
Co.’s patents on the folded edge of ‘“Sheet- 
rock” wallboard and on the wallboard it- 
self—New York Wall Street Journal. 


Sources of Limestone, Gypsum 
and Anhydrite for Coal Mine 
Dusting 
A a result of numerous investigations 

on the effectiveness of rock dusting 
for preventing explosions in coal mines 
and because of the continually wider 
adoption of rock-dusting methods, the 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines 
has issued a bulletin No. 247 by Oliver 
Bowles, on “Sources of Limestone, Gyp- 
sum and Anhydrite for Dusting Coal 
Mines to Prevent Explosions.” In the 
introduction is given a discussion of the 
causes, propagation and prevention of 
coal dust explosions. The amount of dust 
necessary -for effectiveness, the grain size 
of the dusting particles and the cost of 
dusting are also considered. 
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As the general use of limestone and 
gypsum in dusting depends largely on the 
cost and the cost in turn depends chiefly 
on transportation a survey was made on 
the sources of these materials. Maps are 
given in the book showing these sources 
of supply for each of the principal coal- 
mining States along with descriptive in- 
formation and lists of producers from 
whom these materials might be obtained 
as well as railway connections from 
quarry to mine. 

The subject is treated very thoroughly 
and comprehensively and should prove 
a great help toward more complete appli- 
cation of rock-dusting for the elimination 
of disastrous explosions. 


New Company to Develop 
Oregon Diatomaceous 
Earth Deposit 
OR the purpose of taking over and de- 
veloping extensively the deposit of diato- 
maceous earth near Terrebonne, Ore., the 
Atomite Corporation has been formed under 
the laws of Delaware by Eastern financiers 
with a capitalization of $6,300,000. The cor- 
poration plans the immediate construction of 
kilns and seven miles of railroad, represent- 

ing an outlay of about $500,000. 

Announcement of the deal was made at 
Portland, Ore., by J. W. Ganong, who is 
operating the Diatomite Co. The Atomite 
Corporation took over the property of the 
Diatomite Co. on August 1. 

The output of the Diatomite Co. was a 
carload of powdered product a day. The 
new corporation proposes a production of 
15,000 tons annually at first, then 30,000 tons, 
and in a couple of years a 50,000-ton out- 
put. 

Hartwig N. Baruch is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Atomite Corpora- 
tion, Arthur H. Krieger is president, Wal- 
ter L. Jordan, vice-president, and Phelan 
Beale, the secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Ganong is on the board of directors. 

The deposit consists of 800 acres, seven 
miles west of Terrebonne. The deposit is 
30 ft. thick and is covered with 12 ft. of 
gravel. Of the deposit, 265 acres have been 
explored. The mining of the Diatomite Co. 
has resulted in a clean quarry face 800 ft. 
long —Seattle (Wash.) Journal of Com- 


merce. 


Columbia Quarries Has Large 
Blast 


PPROXIMATELY 150,000 tons of rock 

was shot at the Columbia Quarry 

Co.’s plant twelve miles south of East St. 
Louis, Ill., July 29. 

Four months’ preparation was necessary 
to make ready for the big blast and suffi- 
cient rock was broken to keep the quarry 
force busy for five or six months. The 
total cost of the blast, including preparation, 
was $68,000. The dynamite cost $8,000; 
about 25 tons being used.—Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 
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National Cement Company, 
Limited, May Double 
Plant Capacity 

EETING of shareholders of National 

Cement Co., Ltd., of Canada, was held 
recently for the purpose of asking ratifica- 
tion of a proposal to increase the authorized 
preferred stock from $1,500,000 to $3,000,- 
000. It was explained that the company 
may double the present capacity of 900,000 
bbi. a year, as this could be done at an extra 
expenditure of about $500,000. 

It is also desired to have some additional 
working capital, as it is anticipated that as 
soon as operations are begun the company 
may have to face a cut in prices on the 
part of a competitor. It was reported that 
the company was only awaiting a delivery 
of some motors before the mill was started 
and it was expected would be ready within 
four or five weeks. 

It is probable that the most of the new 
preferred stock would be offered in the 
United States. The total issue of $1,500,000 
bonds have been disposed of and about $800,- 
000 of the preferred stock. 


June “No Accident’? Campaign 
in Cement Industry Reduced 
Mishaps 66 Per Cent 


HAT is believed to have been the first 

“no accident” month campaign ever held 
by an entire industry in the United States 
has resulted in a reduction of 66% in the 
mishaps occurring in portland cement plants 
during June of this year. 

Of the 125 plants which took part in this 
campaign under the direction of the Port- 
land Cement Association, 72 were able to 
show an absolutely perfect safety score for 


June. Not a single accident occurred in 
that time. 


In June, 1924, there occurred among the 
35,000 workmen employed in American 
cement plants, 272 time lost accidents. In 
June, 1925, there occurred in this same 
group only 92 such accidents, and the re- 
duction in the:amount of time wasted by 
these mishaps was directly proportional to 
the number of accidents. 

In June, 1924, the portland cement indus- 
try lost time equal to one man’s work for 
4,214 working days. In June, 1925, how- 
ever, the drive for safety reduced this loss 
to only 1,440 working days. This is a sav- 
ing of 2,774 working days, or 65% of the 
previous waste of time. 

While the “no accident” month campaign 
effected a most gratifying saving in time 
and money for the portland cement indus- 
try, it did not necessitate any great expen- 
diture for mechanical safety device. The 
portland cement industry has spent quite a 
lot of money in safety equipment, but it has 
now come to the realization that the best 
safety device is a careful employee. 
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The success of the campaign is attributed 
to the fact that the safety work in the vari- 
ous plants of the industry has been directed 
from a central bureau of the Portland 
Cement Association, which has supervised 
lectures, the distribution of literature, the 
posting of placards, the giving out of bul- 
letins with mottoes, etc. 

This bureau is very quick to seize upon 
improved safety methods and to pass around 
Wherever a 
plant is found whose safety work has needed 
improvement, the bureau bends all its energy 
to assist the plant management in bringing 
their “no accident” methods up to date. 


information concerning them. 


Most of the cement makers have prog- 
ressed to the point where it is now possible 
to leave some of the plants to their own 
direction and concentrate efforts on an- 
field in which the 
safety methods have not been so thoroughly 
adopted. When efforts have been expended 
here for another year, it is expected that it 
will be possible to hold a safety campaign 
which will make a still greater reduction in 
the number of accidents. 


other portion of the 


Standard Cement Plant About 


Completed 
ORK is rapidly nearing completion 
on the new plant of the Standard 


Portland Cement Co. at Fairport, Ohio, 
2% miles north of Painesville, Ohio. All 
of the major equipment is installed and 
has been operated, for the purpose of 
testing and wearing-in bearings. 

The plant has many innovations, one 
of which, for example, is a three-story 
packhouse. It was designed by the 
Fuller-Lehigh Co., Allentown, Pa. Con- 
struction is by the Spencer Construction 
Co., who doubtlessly have broken a _ time 
record on cement plant construction, 
ground having not been broken until Feb. 
1, this year. It is expected by Super- 
intendent E. J. Ochs that the plant will 
be producing finished cement by August 
1. A full description will appear in an 
early issue of Rock Propucts. 


New Building Material from 
Kisselguhr 

CCORDING to an abstract in Journal 
of the American Ceramic Society of an 
article in the Quarry and Surveyors’ and 
Contractors’ Journal, 30, 102 (1925) a new 
building material is being manufactured in 
Vienna, Budapest and Prague, made of a 
mixture of kieselguhr, portland cement and 
sawdust. This new material is being used 
rather extensively in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. Tests have shown that these diat- 
omite blocks will stand 1100 lb. per sq. in. 
compression. When tested standing on edge, 
as in walls, these blocks withstand a load 
of 550 lb. per sq. in. The material is fire- 
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proof, repels vermin and can be used as a 
lining and ceiling material. 


Missouri Postion Cement Co. 
Adds Two Kilns to St. 
Louis Plant 


HE Missouri 

adding two kilns to its St. Louis plant 
and making other changes and additions to 
its equipment which will greatly increase its 
capacity. It is expected that the enlarged 
plant will be in full production by the first 
of the year. 


Portland Cement Co. is 


This company recently changed its St. 
Louis plant from the dry process to the 
wet and finds the change an improvement. 
C. A. Homer, one of the vice-presidents of 
the company recently told a Rock Propucts 
editor that the change had done all that 
was hoped for in securing a continuously 
uniform and high-grade product. The vari- 
ations in analyses are now to be measured 
only in fractions of a per cent. 


As showing that the public appreciated 
the uniformity of wet process cement, Mr. 
Homer spoke of one customer who placed 
an order for 35,000 bbl. with the stipula- 
tion that the cement should be made by the 
wet process. The customer said that he 
would be willing to pay a bonus of 10 cents 
a barrel for wet process cement, his reason 
being that he would feel more certain of its 
uniformity in making concrete blocks, the 
product for which the cement was wanted, 
and he could use it without going to the 
expense of testing. 


The Commonest Cause of 
Accidents 


“NX TEGLECT, carelessness, indifference, 

violation of rules, recklessness, chance 
taking, overconfidence, curiosity, and hurry 
may be enumerated as the real causes of 
about 90 per cent of preventable accidents 
that are happening every day. 

“What we need is an awakening to the 
fact that the greatest enemy to our safety 
is ourselves. We are notoriously a nation 
of chance-takers, careless and thoughtless 
even when we know quite well that the 
things we are doing are dangerous. We 
grow to have contempt for hazards with 
which we are familiar. When we see a 
warning sign, or rule, posted, ‘Don’t do so 
and so, we refuse to be don’ted and imme- 
diately proceed to do it. Nobody is going 
to interfere with our liberties; oh, no! 
We respect the ‘stop, look and listen’ sign 
at the railroad crossing by stepping on the 
gas and trying to beat the train. 

“Why do we deliberately do a hazardous 
thing when we know that others have been 
injured or killed just because they did that 
very same thing? Why take these foolish 
chances? Why so ready to gamble with 
limb, or eyesight, or life at stake if we lose, 
and nothing of value to be gained if we 
win?”—Alex McDonald in The Anode. 
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A Plant W 


ich Makes Blocks of Washed 


Limestone and Sand 


Operations of the Cunard-Lang Concrete Block Co., at Columbus, 
Ohio, Embody the Results of Their Seventeen Years of Experience 


HE Cunard-Lang Concrete Block Co. is 

about the oldest concern making con- 
crete block in Columbus, Ohio, and one of 
the oldest in the country, as it has been 
in the business for 17 years. That is about 
as long as blocks have been made on any 
sizable scale in the United States. The 
plant has developed with the art of making 
blocks, machinery taking the place of hand 
work, more efficient machines displacing 
earlier types and material handling equip- 





ment being added to save labor and give 
increased output. 

George Lang, the president and manager 
of the company, says that the progress of 
the company has been steady, although the 
war gave it some lean years as building was 
so restricted during that period. Naturally 
a good deal of experimenting had to be 
done at first but that period has long been 
passed, and both materials and methods are 
now thoroughly standardized. 


mo 


This plant employs a somewhat unusual 
aggregate, washed limestone furnished by 
the Marble Cliff Quarries Co. of Columbus, 
which washes all sizes of limestone below 
3 in. This limestone runs from ¥% in. to 
1% in. and is the coarse aggregate of the 
mix. The fine aggregate is washed river 
sand mainly furnished by the Island Sand 
and Gravel Co. of Columbus. A_ small 
amount of fine sand from the lake shore 
is used in facing blocks. 


Unusually artistic concrete trim and ornamental shapes are made by this company 








76 


The mix is by 
track 
serving as a measure. 


volume, a bucket on a 


monorail below the bins 
Water is also added 
by measure, and cement by the sack. 


The method of 


aggregate 


handling the aggregates 
is excellent. These are received in hopper 
bottom cars which dump into a track hop- 
per at one end of the building. A_ recipro- 
cating feeder and conveyor combined feeds 
the aggregate to a bucket and belt 
veyor which raises it to a screw conveyor 
above the bins. 


con- 


Opening or closing a slide 
in the bottom of this conveyor is all that 





Left—The 
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is needed to send the discharge to either 
the sand or the washed limestone bin. . 

Tests have shown that the aggregates are 
so evenly graded that the modulus of fine- 
ness is kept fairly uniform at 4.25. 

Besser mixers and Besser block machines 
are used. The mixers are on an upper floor 
and discharge into the hoppers of the block 
machines. The men are all thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their jobs so that the whole 
like clockwork. This co- 
ordination is necessary to keep the regular 
output at 4500 block per day. The business 


operation goes 


HOCK ING 
HV. 
PAE EE! 


track hopper for receiving aggregates and the elevator which raises 


blocks fiom the curing room to the yard 


them to the bin. 
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is now so well established that production 
goes on in winter the same as in summer. 
The time for the cycle of operations for 
making a block is only 15 sec. 

The blocks on their pallets go to the 
kilns for steam curing on 
parallel 


trucks and a 


system of tracks and 


transfer 


trucks allows the trucks to be sent to any 
part of the yard through any kiln. 

Garden ornaments, bird baths, vases and 
the like are also made by this plant, the 
usual method of hand molding in iron molds 
being employed for these. 
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Rock cut and panel faced blocks curing in the yard 
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Stone-Tile Business Good in 
Southern California 


HREE plants in and around Los Angeles 
manufacturing stone-tile, a hollow con- 
crete building unit, did a good business dur- 
ing 1924, and are looking forward to still 
better this The Fillmore- 


business year. 


Wiley Co. of Los Angeles sold 450,000 stone- 
tile during the first nine months of their op- 





Left—Bungalow court of stone-tile in Pasadena, Calif. The photograph was taken during construction. 


INDUSTRIAL TESTING LABORATORY 
Testing Engineers—Chemical Engineers 
1300-2-4-6 South Los Angeles Street 
P. O. Box 1041, Arcade Station 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
February 17, 1925. 
COMPRESSION TEST ON STONE-TILE 
PILLAR 
Laboratory No. 11180. Submitted on January 
19, 1925. Submitted by Pacific Stone-Tile Co., 
Inc., 2330 East Colorado street, Pasadena, Calif. 


ye 

4/ 

(Sgd.) Industrial Testing Laboratory. 
Members American, Society for Testing Mate- 


rials. 


INDUSTRIAL TESTING LABORATORY 
Testing Engineers—Chemical Engineers 
1300-2-4-6 South Los Angeles Street 
P. O. Box 1041, Arcade Station 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 4, 1925. 
COMPRESSION TEST ON COMMON CLAY 
BRICK PILLAR 
Laboratory No: 11306. Submitted on February 
3, 1925. Submitted by Pacific Stone-Tile Co., 
Inc., 2330 East Colorado, Pasadena, Calif. Iden- 
tification: Common clay brick. Purchased by 


Industrial Testing Laboratory in open market. 
The pillar was erected 
as possible, a 


so as to represent, as 


closely 12-in. section of a 12-in. 





Types of the very attractive bungalows that are made of stone-tile in and around Los Angeles 


The construction work for which 
these units were 


eration. 
uséd included nine store 
buildings, four office buildings, four facto- 
ries, six garages, three warehouses and a 
number of service stations and bungalows. 
Builders and architects of Los Angeles are 
rapidly about concrete masonry 
units and for the most part favor their use 
in such buildings. 

The Pacific Tile Co. of Pasadena sold 
522,000 stone-tile during 1924, three-fourths 
of these being sold in the last six months. 
They estimate that between 800,000 and 900,- 
000 tile will be sold this year. 

The Concrete Brick and Tile Co. of Glen- 
dale, a suburb of Los Angeles, did a busi- 
ness correspondingly well since the opening 
of their plant last spring. 


learning 


Show Up Well in Test 


A comparative test was recently made of 
three piers, one each constructed of common 
clay brick, clay tile and stone-tile. The 
stone-tile and clay tile piers were 12 in. 
square and the brick pier 13 in. square, all 
5 ft. high. The same mortar was used in 
alf the piers and the structures tested for 
compressive strength. 

The clay tile pier failed under a load of 
35 tons, the clay brick pier 50 tons and the 
stone-tile pier 75 tons. The stone-tile used 
were ordinary stock material the common 
brick and clay tile purchased from a local 
dealer the tests made by the Industrial Test- 
ing Laboratory of Los Angeles. Copies of 
the report of the laboratory making these 
tests are here given in full. 


Identification: Stone-tile sampled by 
Testing Laboratory (CSH) 
the plant of 
Santa Anita 
1924. 

The pillar was erected so as to represent a 12-in. 
section of a 12-in. wall. Date erected: January 
20, 1925. Date tested: February 17, 1925. 

Mortar Used: Three parts sand, by volume. 
One part cement, by volume. (Standard Normal 
Portland Cement.) 

One part hydrated lime, by volume. 
sufficient to give a plastic mass. 

Size of Pillar: 12x12x55™% in. 
6-in. tile in pillar, 30. 

Compression Test: 


Industrial 
January 19, 1925, at 
Pacific Stone-Tile Co., Inc., North 
avenue. Tile made December 13, 


Water 


Number of 


Gross area under compression, in square 
INE: eo cccasine ss enenee nae ee ees 141.0 
Net area under compression, in square 
RN eR A Eee ay AIT Te ee 9.6 


Maximum load to destruction, in pounds....150,000 


Gross load, pounds per square inch.............. 1,064 
Net load, pounds per square inch.................. 1,506 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Industrial Testing Laboratory. 


Members American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 


INDUSTRIAL TESTING LABORATORY 


Testing Engineers—Chemical Engineers 
1300-2-4-6 South Los Angeles Street 
P. O. Box 1041, Arcade Station 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
February 20, 1925. 
COMPRESSION TEST ON CLAY TILE 

Laboratory No. 11211. Submited on January 
22, 1925. Submitted by Pacific Stone-Tile Co., 
Inc., 2330 East Colorado, Pasadena, Calif. Iden- 
tification: Common clay tile. 

The pillar was erected so as to represent a 
12-in. section of a 12-in. wall. Date erected: 
January 22, 1925. Date tested: February 20, 
1925. 

Mortar Used: Three parts sand, by volume. 
One part cement, by volume. (Standard Normal 
Portland Cement.) 


One part hydrated lime, by volume. Water 
sufficient to give a plastic mass. 
Size of Pillar: 11% by 12% in. by 5 ft. Num- 


ber of clay tile used in pillar, in 
end on end, 10. 

Compression Test: 
Gross area under compression, in square 


pairs placed 


eee RRO ERL 0 e as ~ IS 
Net area under compression, in square 

inches . hecilnspdatiabcbeiiniia delhi tteipaaitidnedibeepiiesstase gigi iace 64.1 
Maximum load to destruction, in pounds 76,000 
Gross load, pounds per square inch 545 
Net load, pounds per square inch 1,186 


Respectfully submitted, 


wall. Date crected: 
tested: March 4, 1925. 

Mortar Used: Three parts sand, 
One part cement, by volume. 
Portland Cement.) 

One part hydrated lime, by 
sufficient to give a plastic mass. 

Size of Pillar: 13% by 13% in. by 4 ft. 9% in. 
Number of bricks used, 4% bricks to the layer, 
21 layers high, 94% bricks. 

Compression Test: 


February 4, 1925. Date 


by volume. 
(Standard Normal 


volume. Water 


Gross area under compression, in square 


OR De een cae ee RIO ee 175.6 
Net area under compression, in square 
ae, SRR aT Ce aE eee eT Ree 153.0 


Maximum load to destruction, in pounds....100,000 

Gross load, pounds per square inch.............. 569 

Net load, pounds per square inch........... 653 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Industrial Testing Laboratory. 
_Members American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 


Edison Cement Improves Plant 
HE Public Service Production Co. has 
received from the Edison Portland Ce- 

ment Co. a to design and con- 

struct three concrete packing houses and 

a concrete bag house at the company’s 

plant at New Village, near Phillipsburg, 

N. J.. on the Lackawanna R. R. 

The packing houses will have a com- 
bined capacity of 10,000 bbl. a day. The 
bag house, which will be 240 ft. long two 
stories high will hold 2,000,000 bags. The 
empty bags will be taken on the railroad 
to the bag house, where they will be 
cleaned and sewed, transported on electric 
trucks to the elevator and carried to the 
second story. Thence the bags will be 
taken to the packing house over the 
bridges connecting the bag house with 
the packing houses, and loaded for ship - 
ment.—Jersey City (N. J.) Journal. 


contract 
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Traffic and Transportation 


By EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 
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Commission Holds Kansas Gas- 
Belt Cement Group Intact 

N discussing No. 14801, Missouri Portland 

Cement Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Fe et al. and No. 14911, Lehigh Portland 

Coment Co. vs. Com- 

merce Commission reiterated the views, ex- 


same, the Interstate 
pressed in the Western Cement case, 48 I. 
C. C. 201 and Iola Cement Mills Traffic 
Association vs. A. W. Ry. Co., 87 I. C. C. 
451, that the gas-belt group should not be 
broken up. 

Commissioner Esch, author of the report, 
said the most important question presented 
by the complaints in both interstate and in- 
trastate cases was the propriety of continu- 
ing the grouping of the mills in the Kan- 
sas gas belt. Complaints in the two cases 
the Federal said, 
sought to break up that group and _ that 
their evidence was along the same line. He 


before commission, he 


referred to it as complainants’ evidence, ir- 
respective of the 
which introduced it. 


particular complainant 


When 
make specific reference to either complain- 


necessary to 


ant, he had done so by referring to the point 
at which its mill was located. The mill of 
the Missouri Portland Cement Co. is at 
Sugar Creek, Mo., also known as Cement 
City, a point about 13 miles from Kansas 
City on the Santa Fe. The plant of the 
Lehigh company is at Iola, Kans. 

The Missouri company’s complaint alleged 
the rates on cement from Sugar Creek to 
points in Kansas and Dewey, Okla., were 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial. The Lehigh alleged the 
rates from Iola to destinations in Western 
Trunk Line territory were unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, and unduly prejudi- 
cial in comparison with the rates from other 
producing mills in the Kansas gas-belt group 
including Dewey, and from Sugar Creek, 
Bonner Springs, Kans., Prospect Hill, Con- 
tinental, St. Louis, Hannibal and Illasco, 
Mo., Des Moines, Gilmore City and Mason 
City, Ia., and Superior, Neb. 


Nominally it was a fight between the com- 
plaining mills and the carriers. Actually it 
was a contest between the mills over the 
question of grouping. Mr. Esch said the 
defendants took little part in the contro- 
versy between the mills, one of them taking 
a strictly neutral attitude, while the others 
recommended that the grouping be contin- 
ued. They expressed the view that the best 
interests of both carriers and shippers would 
be served by a continuance of the group. 
Seemingly the burden of defending the 


grouping was assumed by the Iola Cement 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





Mills Traffic Association, an intervener, and 
Mr. Esch referred to it as “the association” 
and reviewed, at length, what it offered in 
The complainants 
Mr. Esch 


treated them as urging the same thing, the 


support of the grouping. 
intervened in each other's cases. 


disruption of the group and the placing of 
each mill upon its own mileage. 

Grouping of the gas-belt mills, the report 
said, was voluntarily established by the car- 
The first mill was built at Iola in 
As new mills were located, it said, 


riers. 
1900. 
they were included in the group at a com- 
mon rate. As now constituted it embraced 
six points in Kansas, Iola, Mildred, Hum- 
bolt, Chanute, Fredonia and Independence, 
and one, Dewey, in Oklahoma, just across 
the state line. Mr. Esch said the 
were, on an average, 18 miles apart. 

and south the group is 107 miles long. 


mills 
North 


Commissioner Esch said the grouping of 
the gas-belt mills appeared to have been 
generally satisfactory to all the mills in the 
group until the mill at lola was purchased 
by a operated numerous 
other mills at various points throughout the 
country. 


company which 
All the other mills in the group, 
he added, were opposed to breaking it up. 
He said the complainants contended the 
Commission erred in the Western Cement 
case, in which the group was continued “and 
ask that the rates be based strictly on the 
distances from each mill rather than the 
average distances from all the mills or from 
a point which is representative of the aver- 
age.” In disposing of the case the Commis- 
sion siad: 

indicate that the 
Sugar Creek complainant would benefit from 
a breaking up of the gas-belt group, and 
any benefit the Iola complainant might gain 
would be to only a limited territory, where- 
as some of the other mills in the group 
would be seriously injured, and all of them 
are strongly opposed to breaking up the 
group. In the Iola Cement Mills Traffic As- 
sociation vs. A. W. Ry. Co., supra, we re- 
quired the grouping of the gas-belt mills, 
including Dewey, in respect of southbound 
trafic into Oklahoma, and the Oklahoma 
commission has adjusted the intrastate rates 
from Dewey on the same basis. Both the 
Kansas and Oklahoma commissions favor 
the continuance of the group basis, and we 
would not be justified in breaking it up in 
the absence of some compelling reason. 


The record does not 


Sugar Creek complains of the rate of 11 
cents from that point to Forty-first and 
State Line Streets, which will hereinafter 
be referred to as Forty-first Street, a point 





of delivery on the Missouri and Kansas, an 
electric line, in that part of Kansas City 
known as Rosedale. Team track delivery 
Forty-first street. Traffic 
from Sugar creek to Forty-first street is 
routed over the Santa Fe to Olathe, Kans., 
and thence St. Louis-San Francisco to Len- 


is desirable at 


exa, Kans., at which point it is delivered to 
the Missouri & Kansas. The distance over 
this route is 63 miles, but the short route 
is approximately 35 miles. 
Il for that distance is 8.5 
scale III rate 9.5 cents. 

We find that the rates assailed in both 
complaints are not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial, excep! 
the rate from Sugar Creek to Forty-first 
is and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeds 8.5 cents, and the 
rates from the gas-belt mills should be re- 
adjusted so as to confine the group basis to 
interstate destinations beyond 80 miles from 
Chanute. 


The scale rate 
cents and the 


Defendants will be expected to 
revise their rates in accordance with these 
findings without an order—The Traffic 


World. 


New North rn Sand and 
Gravel Rates 


HANGES in interstate freight rates on 
and gravel shipped in North 
Dakota have been published by the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Soo Line 
railroads, effective August 3. Under the new 
tariffs the rate on short hauls will ‘be re- 
duced, while an increase will be made on 
hauls of over 125 miles. 

The new tariffs do not affect the present 
rate of three cents a hundred pounds on 
sand and gravel from Arvilla and Reynolds 
to Grand Forks, N. D., but does cut the 
present rate of five cents from Hillsboro 
to Grand Forks down to 3% cents a hun- 
dred. It is from these three points that 
much of the Grand Forks sand and gravel 
is received. 

The following table shows present and 
proposed rates in cents per hundred pounds: 

Distance Present Proposed 
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Protest Proposed Increase in 


Sand and Gravel Rates 


ROTEST against increased rates pro- 

posed by the railroads on sand and gravel 
shipped from Montgomery, Ala., to Atlanta, 
Ga., and petition for their suspension has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the transportation bureau of 
the Montgomery chamber of commerce. The 
tariff increasing rates is to become effective 
August 1 and the increase is on an average 
of about 40%. 

The chamber of commerce asks that ap- 
plication of the rates be suspended pending 
investigation into their reasonableness and 
propriety. The petition sets forth that ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 is invested in the 
sand and gravel industry in Montgomery, 
that Montgomery is the largest producing 
point in the South for sand and gravel and 
Atlanta is Montgomery's largest market. 
It is claimed that should the proposed rates 
become effective, Montgomery will be prac- 
tically eliminated from the Atlanta market. 

The chamber of commerce also claims 
that the proposed rates are unreasonable 
and in violation of the interstate commerce 
act—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


Seek Lower Rates for Idaho 
Phosphate Rock 


RACTICALLY phosphate 

rock deposits in southeastern Idaho of- 
fer more tonnage to railroad lines than all 
other non-metallic resources of the state 
combined, it is declared by Francis A. 
Thomson, dean of the school of mines at 
the University of Idaho, in a letter to the 
Union Pacific system as a plea against pres- 
ent rates which he declares are “impossible.” 

“The solution of this problem in regard 
to phosphate deposits,” Mr. Thomson de- 
clares, “would furnish your system, I am 
satisfied, more tonnage than all the other 
non-metallic resources of Idaho put to- 
gether."—Pocatello (Idaho) State Journal. 


undeveloped 


Agreement Reached on New 
Aggregate Rates for 
Illinois and Indiana 
EW freight rates on sand gravel, crushed 

stone and allied materials from north- 
ern Illinois and central Indiana producing 
points to central Illinois common points 
will become effective December 1 as the 
result of an agreement announced by repre- 
sentatives of the joint conference of pro- 
ducers and carriers held at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, Chicago, July 29, 30,31 under the 
direction of Burton Fuller, attorney for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The committee’s report was the result of 
an investigation made after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had suspended an 
adjusted rate proposed by the carriers. This 
rate sought to eliminate discrimination in 
freight charges existing between railroads 
from the central Indiana producing fields 
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and those from the northern Illinois pro- 
ducing points. Objections to it were made 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission, which 
refused to recognize any increase in the 
intrastate rates because of its possible effect 
on the status of road building contracts 
being carried out under the supervision of 
the State Highway Commission.—Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


Nebraska Gravel Rates 


HE Nebraska State Railway Commission 

has ordered the cancellation of all rates 
on sand and gravel within the Lincoln- 
Omaha zone which cover shipments from 
one town to another in the district outside 
of Lincoln and Omaha that are less than 
the distance tariff. This is in settlement of 
a controversy between sand men and the 
railroads. In order to give them access to 
the principal markets, Lincoln and Omaha, 
the commission, some years ago, provided a 
flat rate of three cents a hundred on all 
shipments from pits to either city or to 
points intermediate between the pit and the 
two cities. It now holds that these rates do 
not apply on shipments from one town to 
another within the zone—Sioux City (Iowa) 
Tribune. 


Railroads Seek Old Montana 
Cement and Aggregate 
Rates 


IGNED by the heads of 12 railroads 

operating in Montana, an application has 
been made to the Montana Railroad Com- 
mission for the restoration to the old rate 
basis, subject to the general 10 per cent 
reduction in rate on all commodities of July 
1, 1922, of the Montana rates on cement, 
sand, gravel and crushed rock. 

It is shown that under an order of the 
Montana commission of April 28, 1921, 
these railroads published reduced rates on 
these four commodities for single or joint 
line hauls between points within the state 
to meet an unsatisfactory economic condi- 
tion existing in the state. These rates, which 
were to have expired November 20, 1921, 
were extended by the commission and are 
still in effect. 

The railroads claim that the condition 
which prompted the making of these rates 
has been relieved and they desire the rates 
be put back to their former level. The mat- 
ter was set for hearing before the commis- 
sion for July 31.—Billings (Mont.) Gazette. 


National Standards for Shafting 
and Keys 


WO important standards 

dealing with cold-finished shafting, and 
square and flat shafting keys, recently ap- 
proved as “Tentative American Standards” 
by the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, have just been published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


dimensional 
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the sponsor, and are ready for distribution. 

The standards for shafting and keys, 
known as B 17a and B 17b respectively, are 
the first dimensional standards having na- 
tional approval to be published in this coun- 
try in the single sheet form. They may be 
secured from the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, 29 West 39th street, 
New York City, at a price of 20 cents per 
copy. 


Public Versus Private Owner- 
ship of Public Utilities 


HE affirmative argument for private own- 

ership of the subject “Public vs. Private 
Ownership of Public Utilities,’ by Arthur 
Williams, presented during a conference of 
the League of Industrial Democracy held at 
Camp Taminent, near Bushkill, Penn., on 
June 27, has been published in the form of 
a booklet. In it Mr. Williams gives his 
opinions as to the trend of modern indus- 
trialism and attempts to find the ultimate 
objectives causing these issues between public 
and private ownership of the sources of 
wealth production. He upholds his points 
with results obtained under the different 
systems. 


Expect Twenty Colleges at 
Chemical Exposition 
BOUT 20 leading colleges 
and universities have filed applications 
for their students of chemistry and chemi- 
cal engineering to take the one week course 
of intensive training in practical technique 
of chemical engineering to be held in con- 
junction with the Tenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, during the week of 
September 28 to October 3. More than 
three hundred students are expected te en- 
roll before the closing date. All students 
of recognized colleges, as well as practicing 
chemical engineers, who desire to brush up 
on fundamentals, are eligible to take the 
course, which is without cost. 


American 








Interstate Molding Sand Rate 


FINDING of non-justification has been 

made in I. and S. No. 2397, sand and 
gravel from New Jersey to New York and 
Pennsylvania points, mimeographed, as to 
proposed increased rates on molding sand 
from Mt. Holly, Hainesport and Mason- 
ville, N. J., to Buffalo at.l Rochester, N. Y., 
and points taking the same rates. It has 
ordered the suspended schedules cancelled 
and the proceeding discontinued. Sand deal- 
ers at Mt. Holly and Hainesport protested 
and procured the suspension of the sched- 
ules. The protestants objected because, as 
they said, the proposed increases would 
break the parity in respect of rates to the 
Buffalo-Rochester group which had existed 
between Hainesport and the northern New 
Jersey points for a considerable period.— 
Trafic World. 
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The Rock Products Market 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Crushed Limestone 





: cams : Screenings, 
City or shipping point. % inch ¥Y inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and larger 
NN NI 6 oackancacceasiseesbcecbosaee 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Re NRRN RINT BNW soi ccoconcccntccctonoeissns RONG) aaxatenedsines 1.75 1.56 1.50 1,50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 1.35 2.35 1.45 1.35 1.33 1.35 
a Sem 1.00 1.40 1.40 1.30 1.30 ° 1.25 
1.60 1.50@1.80 1.80@2.00 1.40@1.60 
1.00 1.40 1.40 .30 
TSS aS area 1.00 BBO) stecsaiamsices 1.50h 
Watertown, N. Y.......... spbceepenes | ee ae Be eo 1.50 
Western New York.................... .85 1.25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL ; ; 
ESS Ea eee eee OBS ecctedatitatcs 1.85 BBO. caccoustecs! <iuleeuee 


Bloomville, Middlepoint, Dun- 
kirk, Bellevue, Waterville, No. 
Baltimore, Holland, Kenton, 
New Paris, Ohio; Monroe, 
= Huntington, Bluffton, 
























7 SS ae ee 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Buffalo and Linwood, Iowa...... RO: cescnnsedocctensen 1:t5 ee 1.00 1.00 
ES || eae ener .80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill. 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Cypress, Ill. 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Dundas, Ont. .70 .90 .90 -90 90 90 
oS 1.00 1.37% 1.37% 1.37% 1.37% 1.37% 
Greencastle, 1.30 Bas 1 Bo 1.05 95 5 
Lannon, Wis .80 1.05 1.05 95 ao 95 
Northern New UL eae i | eee 1.30 1.00 | arene ee 
River Rouge, Mich..................--. 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Sheboygan, Wis. ...........-...--..----- 1.10 _ RU Ra ee : RID Staccato: 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que......... 85 1.35 1.05 95 .90 90 
Stone City, lowa See 1.207 1.10 120 | ies Sr a 
Toronto, i araneananane 1.60 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Waukesha, Wis. .99 .90 .90 -90 SU wtassasemincesses 
Wisconsin Points BBO. caccvemientanss 1:00@1.15. SO0@I05 BOGUS cnc cccm 

SOUTHERN 
Alderson. W. Wa:..............-. ee .60 1.60 1.60 1.50 BO sinceccaawnue 
eS Oe Cee enna : 1.50 1.50 1.50 135 5 po ee Oe ea : 
I I oa nw ccc nsucacies 1.00 1.40 1.35 125 1.20 1.10 
FID ooo cewnecscescsesnecsnsecess 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
BE SRONEIRO, WV 5. WB wececncccesnecesonne -60 1.60 1.60 1.50 EMO) « siscocecresecucns 
PRAIA UR. ccna cass ececsnsnepsncesscace Crusher run ) fluxing stone, 1.00 per net ton 
(SR LS ees -50@1.00t 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Rockwood, Ala. .. este POM cette. | Since se. . hem icben 1.00 .90 
PR ONE, WB cecil eseccenscnssess.c. 50@1.00 1.40@1.60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.35 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 

WESTERN: 

BtCHIBON, TRANS, <..06.5-cci cc cscccss 25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60l1@1.80 
Blue Spr’gs & Wymore, Neb. 10 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 1.25d 1.20 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. ................ Ee eee ae 1.25 1.25 ae eee 
MERORRG AON, BNO, anc. - sccissscnsess. 1.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo. 1.50 1.35 133 1:35 1.25 1.29 
Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, 
: % inch ¥% inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 

City or shipping point down and less and less and less andless and larger 
RUPE GOTT, © cecececcccesesecsscssons .60 1.70 1.45 1.20 EAS - stsdeommeuee 
Duluth, Minn. .................. ses .90 2.25 1.90 1.50 1.35 1:35 
Dwight, oS ee ube 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 Te. Haier. 
Eastern Maryland ........... ee 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Eastern Massachusetts ... bes 85 1.75 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern New York..... es 75 1.25 ies 1.25 25 ie 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.35 1:39 
New Haven, New B ain, 

Meriden & Wallingford, Son .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.05 1.05 
Northern New Jersey................ 1.50e 2.00 1.80 1.40 DSM: -.cccvaciceternetess 
Oakland and El Cerritto, Calif. 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90 5 ee 
OS Lo Oe 6 | .70e 1.80f 1.60 1.40g 1.30 
RONEMD WIEN. OWN EB, cccccscccserscecccsccose 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
PHPEHUPIIOIG, —IN«. Vocccevcentscsssecestenee 1.70 2.00 2.00 1.70 Le eee nt 
WU CBEIEIG, BERSS. <.n..cccccscorcescasonse .60 1.50 1.35 1.20 LAG: cacnceien 

Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
7 a 
% inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
: — down and less and less and less and less and larger 
City or shipping point 
Berlin, Utley and 
ed Granite, Wis.—Granite.. 1.50 1.60 1.35 1.25 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Dolomite........ 1.50 all sizes 
Columbia. S. C.—Granite... 50 1.75 BE te: 
Eastern Penn.—Sandstone.......... 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 
Eastern Penn.—Quartzite 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.20 
AAMITINR ADRS aceccincccnsesssesien 5 1.75 1.60 1:25 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.45 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite .... 3.00@3.50  .....:sessese0s 2.00@2.25 2.00@2.25 
Northern New Jersey (Basalt). 150 2.00 1.80 1.40 
Richmond, Calif. (Basalt)........ er see 50° 150” 





“Cubic yd. 71 in. and less. Two grades. Rip rap per ton. (a) Sand. (b) to % in. (c) 1 im, 


1.40. (d) 2 in., 1.30. (e) Dust. (f) %-in. (g) 2-in. (h) less 10c discount. 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Pulverized) 


Alton, Ill.— Analysis 99% CaCOs, 
0.3% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh.. 
FO RUNES Ah IIIB avai ckenpcctcstewsevsceacaen 

Asneville, N. C—Anatysi 8, 27% 
CaCO:, 39% MgCOQOs; 30% thru 100 
mesh; 200-1b. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 

Branchton and Osborne, Penn.—100% 
thru 20 mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
45% thru 200 mesh. (Less 50 cents 
commission to dealers) ................-.s.» 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 93% 
CaCOs, 3.5% MgCOs; pulverized; 
JO% Sirti. SO) RCS crescents 

Cartersville, Ga.—Analysis 68% 
CaCOs, 32% MgCQOs; pulverized...... 
50% thru 50 mesh 

Chaumont, N. Y. — Pulverized  lime- 
stone. bags, 4.003 DGM........:............ 

Chico, Texas—90% thru 100 mesh........ 
50% thru 100 mesh... 
90% thru 50 mesh... 
BAP, RIOR TO Nes ies sccenscccsenesacconcaes 
90% thru 4+ mesh........ ares ecetasouuaeetns 
50% TREW 4 PCR iccccccicccccitie 

Colton, Calii.—aAnalysis, 95% CaCUs, 
3% MgCOs—all thru 2U mesh—oulk 

Danbury, Conn., Rockdale and West 
Stockbridge, Mass.—Analysis, 90% 
CaCOs, 5% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 

oe paper bags, 4.75; cloth, 5.25; 





Dundas, Ont., Can.—Analysis, 53.80% 
CaCOs, 43.31% MgCOs; 35% thru 
100 mesh, 50% thru 50 mesh, 100% 
thru 10 mesh; bags, 4.75; bulk........ 

Hillsville, Penn. —Analysis, 94% 
CaCOs, 1.40% MgC0s, 75% thru 100 
GROOT s “CRCWOU opie ier ceatceatascctecsitaseccaintse 

Jamesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89.25% 
CaCOs; 5.25% MgCOs; pulverized, 
bags, 4.00; bulk 

Knoxville, Tenn. —Analysis, 52% 
CaCOs, 37% MgCOs; 80% thru 100 
mesh; bags, ae | na 

Linville Falls, N. C.—Analysis, 57% 
CaCOs, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 

Marblehead, Ohio — Analysis, 83. 54% 

CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs; 60% thru 
100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh; 80 lb. paper sacks, 
5.10; bulk 

Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 
guaranteed; 42.5% thru 100 mesh, 
11.3% thru 80, 20.2% thru 60, 

2.8% thru 40, 3.2% thru 20 and 
pnt ha or 75% thru 40 mesh; pulver- 
ized, per ton 

Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh... 

Mountville, Va.—Analysis 76.60% 
CaCQOs, 22.83% MgCOs; 50% thru 
100 mesh, 100% thru 20 mesh— 
125-Ib. a. bags 

Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 
50; 50% thru 100 
100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
thru 100; bags, ee ee 
99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
7.00; bulk 

















3.90@ 


2.50@ 





Rocky Point, Va.— Analysis, 95% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 200 mesh... 
— filler dust, 80% thru 200 
SRBER:  sacnscnsannrandtintabd eatenssiscvbishadcasiesedumioaih 

Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh 

Watertown, N. Y.—Analysis 96-99% 
CaCQs; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 
4.00; bulk 

West Stockbridge, Mass.—Pulverized ; 
paper bags, 4.10; cloth, 4.60; bulk 





3.00@ 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Crushed) 
Alderson, W. Va.— Analysis, 90% 
CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh.............. 
Atlas, Ky.— Analysis over 90% 
CaCOs; 90% thru 4 mesh................ 
Bedford, Ind. — Analysis, 98.5% 
CaCO, 0.5% MgCOs; 90% thru 10 
mesh 
Bettendort, jowa — 97% CaCOs, 2% 
MgCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh; 50% 
EASON 6: sericea uca cca cicianspecsaees 
Blackwater, Mo.—Analysis, 99% 
CaCoss 100% thrit 4 mi€ehi.c.ccscccccesese 
Bridgeport and Chico, Texas—Analy- 
sis, 94% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 100% 
thru 10 mesh 
50% thru 4 mesh 


(Continued on next page) 
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Agricultural Limestone 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Chicago, Il]l—50% thru 100 mesh; 
90% thru 4 mesh 
Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill.— 
Analysis, 90% CaCOs; 90% thru 
4 mes 
Cypress, Il].—90% thru 100 mesh...... 
50% thru 100 mesh, 90% thru 50 
mesh, 50% thru 50 mesh, 90% thru 
4 mesh, 50% thru 4 r= “ilelatonted 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 
CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh................ 
Garrett, Okla.—All sizes -....0...0....0.20 
Gary, Ill. — Analysis, approx. 60% 
CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; 90% thru 4 
WE eicisdersiisdceuntinticsamaet ene 
Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 
NN © ace coioce tage eas ahead ates 
Lannon, Wis. “Wena 54% CaCOsg, 
44% MgCOs; 99% through 10 
mesh; 46% through 60 mesh............ 
Screenings (% in. to dust)................ 
Marblehead, Ohio.—Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru 
100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% 
thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh 
(meal) bulk 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 














44% MgCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh........ 1.85@ 


Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; 
onroe, Mich.; Huntington and 
Bluffton, Ind. — Analysis, 42% 
CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal; 25 to 
45% thru 100 mesh 
Milltown, Ind.— Analysis, 94.41% 
CaCOs3, 2.95% MgCOs; 30.8% 





thru 100 mesh, 38% thru 50 mesh.... 1.45@ 


Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, [owa— 
Analysis, 97% CaCO3, 2% MgCOs; 
50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 
ees 

Pixley, Mo.—Analysis, 96% CACOs; 
50% thru 50 mesh 
50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% 
thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh...... 

River Rouge, oe. 54% 








CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; buik............ .80@ 


Stone City, Iowa. — Analysis, 98% 
aCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh...............-.. 
Waukesha, Wis.—Test, 107.38% bone 
ted 100% thru 10 mesh; bags, 2.85; 





Pulverized Limestone for 


Coal Operators 
Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk...... 


Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00 bulk . 3.00@ 
Rocky Point, Va.—S80% thru 200 mesh 3.00@ 


Waukesha, Wis.—97% thru 100 mesh, 
bulk 


Miscellaneous Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. 


ducing plant. 
Glass Sand: 








Berkeley Springs, W. Va.—.................. 2.00@ 
Cedarville and 3S. Vinelanu. N. J.— 
RMN <~ cxinceNetaciecn ces 
CO re ae ee ee 
Chashies, Mass: 
6.00 to 7.90 per ton; Dbbl........20000.... 
CI COUN rss edict cence 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn....... 
CRUTI, FORMS cnc ccc 
Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo. es 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Washed................ 
Mapleton Depot, Penn 2.00@ 





Massillon, Ohio 

Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio....... 

Oceanside, Calif. 

Ottawa. Tll.—Chemical and mesh guar- 
_anteed 











Ridgway, Penn. 





Rockwood, CO ee a see 2.75@ 
Le CS rae 
San Francisco, Calif. 4.00@ 
St. Louis, eae RE 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
Thayers. Penn. 
ii ee: 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Miscellaneous Sands: 
Aetna, Ind.: 
Core, Box cars, net, .35; open-top 
cars cases 
Albany, N. Y.: 
OMREM GR COMUO  astaihdcc sss 
Molding fine, brass molding 
Sand blast 
Arenzville, Tl: 
Core 











Molding | fine.. iieskessiasd cseaiehaeaatd 1.50@ 


Beach City, Ohio: 
Core 


(Continued on next page) 
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Rock Products 


Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, f. o. b. producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 









































F ds , Fine Sand, 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. 
EASTERN: down 
Ambridge & So. H’g’ts, Penn. 1.25 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. aa 
Buffalo, N. Y 1.10 
pe See eae ee eee 
Farmingdale, N. 58 
Hartford, Conn. 65* 
Machias Jct., N. 
Meontoupewire, PCR. onc fcc 
Northern New Jersey.................. 50 
OR ee We re eh 
Shining Point. Penn. 
South Heights, Penn................. 1.25 
Wreshemetie. Bh. ©. ccccccescic .60@ .85 
CENTRAL: 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis....... 50 
Attica, Covington and Summit 
CHOCO, TNs csecscaiciaversicerrsscaticnes -60@ .85 
Barton, Wis......... Soe arene | ieee gee 
Chicago, Ill. 1.35% 
Columbus, Ohio........ Cie 75 
Des Momes, lows................... .50 
Fee CHa, Wit ivccsiscccsscciciscnicnnee .40 
Fetmereare LBRO, WiGiccccccccsienccceses .60 
| a neers een .85 
Ft. Worth, Texas 2.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hamilton, Ohio ......... 
Hersey, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...................... .60 
Janesville, Wis. 
Mason City, Iowa...................... 45@ = .55 
Mankato, Minn. ............. = 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
WINN UR. ccncicscsrcyessigtsnnesecanecannnne .60@ .85 
Northern New Jersey.................. 45@ .50 
i. a) eee wan 75 
Silverwood, Ind. .... as 75 
a SS | ee eee 1.18 
"ROtre EROUtE, FI. acccssvescssescccases a 
Wolecttwile. Ind. ................. as 
eee | ee eer renee 
Winona, Minn. .40 
Yorkville, Sheridan, Oregon, 
pd |, eee aen aia ne rca 
DAMARCINe, CHORD x.cciccssenesicisncenss .70 
SOUTHERN: 
Charleston, W. Va.............. -..-0- . 
OE eon 00@ .30 
TEMGRVING: SOM.  cncccsinccinccns. 1.00 
Macon and Gaillard, Ga...........  ...........-2---.- 
New Martinsville, W. Va......... 1.00 
pe EF Een re 45 
Smithville, a Rcgecetcremnciesn) | Spiememecteasoaaes 
WESTE 
Baldwin os Calif .20 
Kansas City, , -80 
eee ee 50 
Los Angeles District penomnsincindd .80 
Pueblo. Colo. 1.10* 
Se Eee, CN ccc <cttceccoens 
Seattle, Wash. 1.50* 





Bank Run Sand and Gravel 


Fine Sand, 





City or shipping point 1/10 in. 
down 

Algonquin and _— Wren 
DS Nk Nicene _. .60@ .80 
CHONG: JAM cence 00@ .30 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dudley, Ky. (crushed silica)... 1.10 
East Hartford, Conn..................... 
Elkhart Lake, Wiz....................... .50 


Gainesville, Texas. 
ee Or 
Ci ce > cea deouapemceat 
Hersey, Mich. .. bis 








Gravel, 
1¥% in. 


and less 





Nn, 











1.00@1.20 
1 


-75@1.00 
5 


65@ .7 
1.40@1.50 1.3 


1.21 


Pas ane » 50. 





Dust to 3 in., .40 
5 75 


Gravel, 
1% in. 
and less 





Sand, 33 per cu. yd. 


.40 (not sereened) 
9 


++ 











Indianapolis, WR sere aces ai 
Lindsay, Texas 
pe a ee eee 
Mankato, Minn 





Concrete gravel, 50% 


G., 50% 








Moline, Ill. (b) .60 
Montezuma, Ind. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Shining Point, Penn. ...............<-- 
nee .50 
Summit Grove, Ind..................... .50 
Waukesha, Wis. -60 
Winona. Minn. .60 


York, Penn. ........... 1.10 
Zanesville, Ohio 





*Cubic yd. fInclude freight and bunkerage charges. 
(b) River run. (c) 2%-in. and less. 





Mine run gravel 1.55 per ton 





tDelivered on job. 


(a) %i 
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Miscellaneous Sands 
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eg it a a OEE 2.50 BN AODRTEO. ibm ches etd wet ene cnes 2.50 
Molding fine and coarse.................-.- 2.00 Lot, Da ee ne en et es eee eee 2.00 
Traction unwashed and screened........ 1.75 Michigan City, Ind.: - 

Cheshire, Mass.—Furnace lining, mold- Core, in open car, .30; in box car.. “a0 
ing fine and coarse 5.00 Spee ar eed eae elite ee ee rere kee .25 
LL ee eee 5.00@ 8.00 Mineral Ridge and Ohlton. Ohio: 

Ce ese fT “s 6.00 Furnace lining, molding coarse, 

Columbus. Ohio: sand blast, traction (damp)................ LS 
J SS ae pileahirpianenschantsaenenacs 39@ 1.50 Roofing sand (damp).................2+0++ . 1.75@ 2.00 
Traction ; . .320@ 1.25 Core, molding fine (damp).................- 2.00 
Molding coarse..... 1.25@ 1.50 Montoursville, Penn.: 

Stone sawing...... 1.50 Traction bet 1.10 
Molding fine 1.75@ 2.00 “Oe ne ene eR NEN cen e eee 1.25@ 1.50 
Furnace lining 2.00@ 2.50 New T.exington. Ohio: 

Sand blast 3.00@ 4.00 Molding fine... 52cccscoa 2.00 
Brass molding. - 2.00 WUIen ey CORTSO: oe ess ass asdees 1.50 

Eau Claire, Wis.: O be Casit : 

OES ELS ES Sa ea eo 3.00@ 3.25 oe atone thy 3.50 

Fico. IIL: : Donne BANG. otek ca nanan oo 
Ground silica per ton in carloads......22.00@31.00 Ottawa, IIl.: = ; 

Elnora, N. Y. Core, furnace lining and traction...... 1.00 
Brass ihlins Re EN hao 23108 1.75@ 2.00 Roofing sand seeee veeeeeeeees 1.25@ 2.50 

Estill Springs # Sewanee, Tenn: Sand blast. ; 4.00 
Molding ol gr core. Seer aes 1.25 one sawing... 3.00 

oofng san san ast, t TEN P Mo'ding coarse ae 

es yg Penn.: ee. ~ 1.35@ — AMO Ol OTIR 0 iis cccsscioeasetes .75@ 1.00 
Core, furnace lining, molding fine Red Wing, Minn 
SO eee ena 1.75 Core, furnace lining, stone sawing.. 1.50 

Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo.: Molding fine and coarse, traction.. 1.25 
SEOME SRWANT  <aesscccncescessccocoscecoriccacsaccess 1.00 AE eS a Rese eat eins net ror 3.50 
em — lining, molding fine, ‘ Wilton sand: 0 Atak eons 3.75 
roofing san 1.75 Ridgwav. Penn.: 
ary — suvsaswenesseenonenstonensnsnossnonane 1.75@ cae Molding fine and coarse..................--++ 1.25@ 1.50 
_ re enseiemaetaecaberienmettshs ciate -00 Furnace lining (loam sand)................ 1.50 

Joliet, Ill.: Ci 1.75@ 2.00 
No. 2 molding sand; also loam for Reet pean te rene ae 
luting purposes and _  open-hearth Round Top, Md.: 
work .... 65@ .85 COTE racnsccnsnssnesocensererernserececsesseeseneeneseees 1.60 

Kasota, Minn.: Traction 1.75 
nnn A 8 be 1.00 PRODI BANG a cisnsccesswicessccestneassi ence ene 2.25 

Mapleton Depot, Penn.: St. Louis, Mo.: 

Molding fine and coarse, traction.... 2.00 Core 1.00@ 1.75 

Massillon, Ohio: TD ee Lc aaah teed enolate 1.50 
Core, furnace lining, molding fine Molding Gn <.ccic..:cscecncs 1.50@ 2.50 

Crushed Slag 

City or shipping point % in. ¥Y in. ¥%4 in 1% in. 2% in. 3 in. 
EASTERN: Roofing down and less and lece and less and less and larger 

Buffalo, N. Y......... 2.25 1.25 1:25 1:25 1:25 1.25 1.25 

kastern Penn. aml 
Northern N. J..... 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 

Emporium and 
Dubois, Penn..... 2.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1:25 1:25 1.25 

Reading, Pa. ........ 2.5u BU seccatees ASS) cede xicktaage ~deitbeae 

Western Penn. ..... 2.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1:25 1.25 
CENTRAL: 

Ironton, Ohio ...... 2.05 1.45 1.75 a 1.45 1.45 

So ge UMD rds) eds mescacenScnes b(t i nee 1.30 1.05 1.30 1.30 
oledo, Ohio .......... 1.50 1.25 1.25 1525 5,25 1.25 LZo 

Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1:25 1.25 
SOUTHERN: 

UE |< 5 1355 1.55 1.55 #55 

Ensley and Alabama 
City. Ala 2.05 80 1:25 1535 90 90 .80 

Longdale, Roanoke, 

Ruessens, Va........... 2.50 1.00 25 2 oO 1.15 1:15 

Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F. O. B. Shipping Point) 

; Ground Lump 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, lime, 
EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl. 

Berkeley, R. I. BIO eects i cares eeweten, soeeseees 2.20 

Buffalo, N. Y. eds 12.00 12.00 BPAOU Socsstss , Macseeies Ges ieee 

RUE SER UERN coca Siete | aati. iu) tite Bee es ee S008... 

West Stockbridge, Mass. (f) 13.00 10@11.00 DIDO) Ato es ee ae eee Z:Zot 

Williamsport, Penn. _ ........... digiescbsretnts acbueebucasaessics MOMIG: wipe ee Paces eee, oe 

York, Penn. 10.50 10.50 £1290 2. 8.50 1.65: 
CENTRAL: 

Meld se pranes, ORIG Ci) ::.......  <.:.é0-.-0<.0.0: MOOD ecrinnattecrace  sheptica het, goa ke Meetod 960) =... 

Delaware, Ohio _.................. 12.50 10.00 9.00 10.50 9.00 15.00 9.00 1.50 

Gibsonburg, Ohio.................. MO, ensereccitncs “Hates «6 wate, chal, UEbehe ee eee 

Huntington, Ind..................... 12.50 16.00 DOO”  ectvcahacteies cece. Lee tad ys cece eee 

emcney, “hie (t)......:......... 12.50 Sieh «  aortstiteGhiactes: echo, Meee Queen eee 

Marblehead, Ohio ees esta ahieaed 10.00 OOO cade ss hee 9.00 1.50c 

SSS (aa eee eee 10.00 GO30G" settee, dence pitas 9.00 1.50 

PIRI st oe esc ctanttes: © audusssbaseesvencs- bubieetaneartenss  gksceeteaatens —cehatse eee | 
iffin, Ohio ...... ee = Oe or eee age 

White Rock, Ohio................ 12.50 scmuceSinacegeet wet stabncee ies Sacautassoecen 9.00 11.00 .... nies tess 

Woodville, Ohio (f).............. 12.50 10.00 BI00) . inceeedeens ~ 9.00 10.501 9.00 1.50 
SOUTHERN: 

INS NUON ee Seto 6 asdkepelenssiieess Gdnteettnes: escent tl ee 10.00 1.75 

Graystone, Wilmay and 
Landmark, Ala. 12.50 T9000) etiatican 17200) 2.005: 10:00 $:50 «<2. 

J) eee bests bs , ‘Og 1.65h 

Knoxville, Tenn. 20.50 8.00 1.50 

Ocala and Zuber, Fia........... 13.00 12.00 1.70 

Wernons, Ala: (1) <i ssnins 8.00q 1.40r 
WESTERN: 

EE ee 15: 0 Sn ee ee EC ree 

San Francisco, pa... 20.000 20.000 15.00 74k | 2 ar eee 14, $00 2.400 


+50-Ilb. paper bags, burlap 24.00; (a) run of kilns; 


(c) wooden, steel 1.70; (d) wood; (e) per 
180-lb. barrel; (f) dealers’ prices; (g) to 9.50; 


oO Pp 
(h) to 1.75; (i) 180-Ib. bbl.; 2.65, 280-lb. bbl.; 
(1) 80-lb. paper; (m) finishing lime, 3.00 common; (n) common lime; (0) high calcium; (p) to 11. 00; 


(q) to 8.50: (r) to 1.50; (s) in 80-Ib. burlap ‘sacks; (t) common, 2.50 plastering, "3.00 finishing: 
(u) two 90-Ib. bags. 
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Miscellaneous Sands 




















(Continued) 

Molding coarse 1.25@ 1.75 

ROORNG SAN ....-...ccceccersosesecssessenecscosess 1.75 

Sand blast 3.50@ 4.50 

Stone sawing 1.25@ 2.25 

Traction 1,26 

BERGE RGIGINE: sic cca cacieccceccisccicccenccs BO Se 
San Francisco, Calif: 

(Washed and dried) — Core, sand P 

blast and brass molding................--.00 3.50@ 5.00 

Furnace lining and roofing sand...... 350@ 4.50 

Molding fine and traction............... 3.50 

EOIN COGLRO ssc cicccsssccstsrnncsessessceceice 4.50 

(Direct from pit)—Core and —e- r 

ing’ Gne. «cc. . 2.50@ 4.50 
Sewanee, Tenn.: 

Molding fine and coarse, roofing 

sand, sand blast, stone sawing, trac- 

tion, brass molding iatesadeteinseeccantincea ie 1.25 
Skerkston, Ont.: 

Traction Gale SERG) <.cccicccciccicsicccee 65 
Tamalco, IIl.: 

Molditie  COaTSO:...5 6 nnn ZO 150 


Tamms, 111: 
Ground silica per ton in carloads......20.00@31.00 
Thavers, Penn.. 





EES ee eee een ree ene Sere 2.00 
Molding fine and coarse 1.25 
fg Sag ie eater eens een weeie nn epee 2.25 


~ 


Htica; TI: 
Core, furnace lining, brass mold- 





Bia CTA) | ccs cacatcxcussanesestvoincscnvenceers . 60@ 1.15 
Molding fine and coarse (ern de).. 55@ 1.15 
CEN ooo. Sos vc cacantaspecsavasdestrasanesoaontoossers 1.00 
Roofing sand  ............s:sscssesecssssseseeeeees 1.00@ 2.75 
SEIS AMINED a shcataucksectecdctieeeesecaaen tennant 1.00@ 2.85 
ROMIENE. VERSE, ccoo cence acces ssiceeencsanacciciaceucin SECON OOO 
Core Sermee Tener nner iets Kage neees .65 
Molding fine... ... Dente 6 
Furnace lining and molding « coarse 79 
Utica, Penn.: 

Core eae 2.00 
Molding fine and coarse..................- 175 


Warwick, Ohio.: 
Core, molding fine and coarse (green) 1.7 
Core, molding fine (dry).................. 2.2 
Zanesville, Ohio: 


Core and molding coarse.................. . L506 12 
Molding fine, brass molding.............. . 1.7 
DURE oe ee ee 2.5 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point 


Baltimore, Md.: 














CHGS CAC. CHO FUER) ais scsss cissccsscaserece 3.00@ 4.00 

Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags........ 10.00 

Cubes 55.00 

Blanks (per Ib.) .08 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

per gross 1.25 
Chatsworth, Ga.: 

Ground (20-50 mesh), bags................ 10.00 

Ground (150-200 mesh), DaGs:.....:.: 12.00 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

BOOT ONS assis cs ica tases eaniweagwetecsarccsecdes 1.50 
Chester. Vt. 

Ground (150. 200 mesh), bags............ 9.00 @15.00 

Bags 10.00@11.00 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill.: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags...........- 30.00 


Emeryville, N.Y? 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 1 

200 mesh an 13.75 
Haileshoro, N. Y.: 

Ground white talc (double and triple 

air floated) including ags, 350 

el ee Sentra See oy oe nee ee eee ee 15.50@20.00 
Henry. Va.: 











Crude (mine run) 3.50@ 4.00 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags.......... 9.00@15.00 
Keeier, Calif. : 

Ground (200- 300 mesh), bags..........2 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 

Ground tale (300- 325 mesh), bags.. 13.00 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-Ib.) f.0.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 





Lump Rock 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-70%.. 4. 00@ 5.00 
= Pleasant. Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%........ 3 5.50@6.00 
Peis 15%. i OER ete oe ceeeetins 6.00@ 6.59 
.. P.L. 75% (free of fines for fur- 
nace use) ...... 6.50@ 6.75 


Tennessee—F_ O. B. mines, gross ton, 
unground Tenn. brown rock, 72% 
min. B.P.L. 5.50 


Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib. 7.00@ 8.00 
(Continued on next page) 
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Rock Products 


Roofing Slate 


The following prices are yx. equare (100 sq. ft.) for Pennsylvania Blue-Gray Roofing Slate, f. o. b. 


cars quarries: 


Genuine Bangor, 








































































































Washington Big Genuine 
Bed, Franklin Genuine Slatington Bangor 
Sizes Big Bed Albion Small Bed Ribbon 
24x12, 24x14 10.20 10.00 8.10 7.80 
22x12 10.80 1 AN gan 8.75 
PND cxcaiataiatavndssvedston is aaah incase 10.80 10.50 8.40 8.75 
20x12 12.60 lu.ou d.4U o./9 
20x10, 18x10, 18x9, 18x12 12.60 11.00 8.70 8.75 
16x10, 16x9, 16x8, 16x12 12.60 11.00 8.40 8.75 
14x10 11.10 11.00 8.10 7.80 
14x8 11.10 10.50 8.10 7.80 
14x7 to 12x6 9.30 10.50 7.50 7.30 
Mediums Mediums Mediums Mediums 
24x12 $ 8.10 $8.10 $7.20 $5.75 
22x11... 8.40 8.40 7.50 5.75 
Other sizes 8.70 8.70 7.80 5.75 
For less than carload lots of 20 squares or under, 10% additional charge will be made. 
(Continued from preceding page) Sioux Falls, S. D........... 7.50 7.50 
Stockton, Cal. — “* Nat- 
Ground Rock Tock” TOOfME QritS..— eoeeecooccseeneee 12.00 
(2000 Ib.) Tuchanos, ot ese ENE LS 12.66 
Gordonsburg. Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-72%.. 4.00@ 5.00 ula Grove, Colo............. .. st eeee nee onee 13. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%...... sg 6.50 Wauwatosa, Wis... ssoesnsenscoreeeceee 16.00@45.00 
13% phosphorus, 95% thru 80 mesh 5.75 Wellsville, Colo.—Colo- 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L., 65%............ 7.00@ 8.00 rado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 
1. 1am tpn te Ang 12 ae 
*C.L. including bags; L.C.L. 12.50. 
Florida P hosphate tC.L. including bags: L.C.L. 10.00. 
(Raw Land Pebble) 
Per Ton 
Florida—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, Concrete Brick 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68%.............. 2.50 . ; 
70% min, B.P.L., Basis 70%.......... es 2.75 Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- 
72% min. B.P.L., Basis 72% .coc.-.ccccos- 3.00 est shipping point. 
75/74% B.P.L., Basis 75%...... 4.00 Common Face 
Appleton, Minn............... 22.00 26.00@32.00 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. ac- 
Fl tr  naggy Pg oe 22.00@50.00 
nsley, . (“Slag- 
uorepar tex”) séaisctananiaiassinksciniaiae = 12.50 22.50@33.50 
Fluorspar, 85% and over calcium Eugene, Ore, ......-.-.-----+ 25.00 35.00@75.00 
fluoride, not over 5% silica, per net Friesland, Wis. .............. 22.00 32.00 
ton, f.c.b. Illinois and entucky Milwaukee, Wis. ............ 15.00@16.00 30.00@42.00 
Ln, OES Bon ET a eS 5 16.00 Oo See ee 18.00 30.00@40.00 
No. 2 lump, per net ton......0.00..0.0...... 19.00 Philadelphia, Penn. ...... $15.25 $21.50 
Fluorspar, foreign, 85% calcium Portland, Ore. ................ 17.00 25.00@45.00 
fluoride, not over 5% silica, c.i.f. Prairie du Chien, Wis... 14.00 25.00@32.00 
Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton 15.00@16.00 Rapid City, S. D........... 18.00 25.00@45.00 
Fluorspar, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to Watertown, N. Y........... 20.00 35.00 
98% calcium uoride, not over Wauwatosa, Wis. .......... 14.00 20.00@42.00 
2%% silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illi- Winnipeg, Man. ............ 14.00 22.00 
nois and Kentucky mines...................- 32.50 7Gray. tRed. 
Special Aggregates Sand-Lime Brick 
Prices are per ton f. o. b. quarry or nearest Prices given per 1000 brick f. o. b. plant or 
shipping point. ; nearest shipping point, unless otherwise noted. 
City or shipping point Terrazzo Stucco chips Barton, Wis 10.50 
Barton, Wis., £.0.b. CATS... 10.50 Boston, Mass 14.00@15.50 
Brandon, Vt.— English aida a "16.75 
pink and English cream *11.00 *11.00 p en ‘Ohio .. 12.50@13.50 
Chicago, Ill.—Stucco Favealansen, CO is cee: : 14.00 
a 17.59 Grand Rapids, Mich. 12.00 
Crown Point, N. Y.— . Hartford, Conn. 14.00 
Mica Spar 8.00@10.00  }2ckson, Mich, 13.00 
Easton, Penn., and Phil- Michigan’ Cit Ind. 12.00 
lipsbucg, N. J.— Min no Wi » 13.00 
Green granite ............ 12.00@16.00 12.00@16.00 pov Wis 15.00 
Baddam, Conn. — Fel- ortage, NY i ‘ob 19.75 
dene bot 15.00 15.00 Beekaaet, N. (del. on job).............. bop Ss 
Harrisonburg, Va.—Blk Saginaw, Mich. ...... 5.0 
marble (crushed. in San Antonio, | nee naw ~ 
Epi eanas era $12.50 +12.50 Syracuse, N. ea pea br 
Ingmar, ONO. 2a cc ssc caccccciais 10.00 @20.00 Terra Cotta, D. Coc. senccssescnseesenee 30 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Red _.............. 20.00@25.00 Wilkinson, Fla.— White ................. ye 
Middlebury, Vt. — Mid- Buff -00 
dlebury white 2.0.0.0... $9.00 $9.00 *Mill price, 20.00 delivered. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 14.00 @34.00 
Newark, N. J.—Roofing 
New York, No Wied = : 
ew York, N. Y.— 
din Dg on epg poe Gray Klinker Brick 
Red Granite, Wis. .50 El Paso, Texas 13.00 
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Lime 
Warehouse prices, carload lots at principal cities. 
ydrated, per ton 














Finishing Common 
POIs CO i sac sntttinsininticinictacnn 22.50 14.00 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 17.85 
Boston, Mass. ......... 13.50@15.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... i 14.30 
ee a | ere 20.00 18.00 
Dallas, Tex y nh 
RNs Cire 24.00 cana 
Detroit, Mich. ..... 12.40 
Kansas City, Mo...... 18.50 
Los Angeles, Calif 18.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. (white).. 25.50 21.60 
pee A 9 nee 21.00 
New QGeieene. Been ce 24.00 16.00 
ROG WO Na ew dececccasences 18.20 12.00@13.10 
Philadelphia. Penn. .................. 23.00 16 00 
St. Louis, Mo. ..........- ans ace 19.00 
San Praneisne, Cate es 22.00 


Seattle, Wash. (paper sacks).. 24.00 ssi 


‘Portland Cement 


_ Prices per bag and per bbl. without bags net 
in carload lots. 












Per Bag Per Bhl. 
nee eee 2.53 
[ES ae eee 2.38 
CeGne TORRE SOUR ecscccsccecsscecse, sesntond 2.44 
a | | eee 2.47 
Cy gl eee 2.39 
a: | eee 2.20 
COMME CID enccsvcssecesstcsaccions: “iemmstan 2.44 
pO a, er 1.95 
eee 2.39 
DO ee 2.48 
Denver, Colo. ... 2.55 
Detroit, Mich. - 2.35 
Duluth, Minn. .... 2.19 
Indianapolis, Ind. = 2.39 
Kansas City, Mo. . . 54% 2.17 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... .63 2.52 
ee ee 2.45 
[Ow SS "EE ee .65 2.60 
pe) eer 2.35 
Minneapolis, Minn. .................. 2.42 
pe a eee 1.90 
io. ot. 2.15 
MN RI ad 62% 2.51 
Pipnerty WOU. onc acces 2.41 
PU EM ans cccccenics: renee 2.19 
Sans Prameisee, Cail. ..ciccscccce. cence 2.71° 
» ee 57% 2.30 
a a: es 2.42 
Seattle, Wash. (10c discount)... ........ 2.65 
a eee — 2.40 


NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 
Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags, 
to contractors. 











Per Bag Per Bbl. 
icici “nes 1.95 
Concrete, Wash. ... 2.35 
Davenport, Calif. 2.05 
i. L  -  er 2.05 
Heasee. N. Y¥............. 2.45° 
Leeds, Ala. 1.95 
pe SE eee 1.95 
Nazareth, Penn. ........... ala 1.95 
Northampton, Penn. ................  ...-.-- 1.95 
Steelton, Minn. 2.00 
Universal, Penn. . 1.95 


*Including sacks at 10c each. 


Cement Products 


Hawthorne tile, carload lots, f.o.b. Cicero, Ill. 






































Per sq. 

Red French 9.50 
Green French 11.50 
Red Spanish 12.00 
Green Spanish _ 12.00 
—Cicero— 

Red Green 

Ridges 25 35 
Hips .20 .30 
Ridge closers .05 .06 
Hip terminals, 3 wWay.........-.....+--ssssssssees 1.25 1.50 
i GUNNER ececen -50 -60 
Gable finials 1.25 1.50 
Gable starters . -20 .30 
End bands . 20 30 
Eave closers -06 .08 





Gypsum Products—CARLOAD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F. O. 





Cement 
Agri- Stucco and : 
Crushed Ground cultural Calcined Gauging Wood White Sanded 
Rock Gypsum Gypsum ad Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster 
Centerville, Iowa .......... 3.00 8.00 15.00 .00 9.00 9.00 : | as 
Lo re ee i. nan Cl 3. i een 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 7 fe 6.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 17.50 
Gypsum, Ohiof ............ 3.00 4.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 19.00 
RONONGE, NOME ccc came lew > a 
s Angeles, Calif. —.. ....... we — 10.90b sane 12.30 
Port Clinton, Ohio........ 3.00 4.00 6.00 10.00 9.00 9.00 21.00 
WOON, OI, eccteies, scence si =i . 10.00 a” geile ae 
San Francisco, Calif... ........ aoe gaa ere ee = |) i 
BU, ER ccheciclas cnc: (aig, 40s a’ (tsa OC wee | (eee 


__ ne 5.50 5.50 7.00 


Waele , Ma eae 
NO i -. Setacentis bags, 10c each; paper bags, 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). 


13.50 15.00 15.00 


—Plaster Board— Wallboard, 








B. MILL Y%x32x %x32x %x32 or 
36”. Wt. 36”. Wt. 48”. Lgths. 
1500 lb. 18501b. 67-10’, 1850 
Keene’s Trowel Per M PerM Ib. PerM 
Cement Finish Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft Sq. Ft. 
25.80 0 ee 
eer 15.50 eid pea 
26.55 , ! re eee 
27.00 19.00 20.00 
30.15 20.00 30.00 
ee a we 
aon wr ela 34.00 





*To 3.00; tto 11.00; lito 12.00; tprices per net ton, sacks extra; (a) to 21.00; (b) sacks, 12c each 
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UAUUHUUUEEUUNGUUGUNNGQQNNUUQUUCOCUOOUOUUOAUOUEEOUONGSAACUUUUUUOUUUUELET SUAS 


Rock Products 


August 8, 1925 


UVNUQQQUUUUUUUUUUTHTHQNNQCUUUUUUUUTTCOUUUUITLLLUUUUUULLLIIGOOQLLUUUUULUUULLULIUROULOUULLLUTACOOCULUUUCULLGCOQCLLLUUCLCCLTOAGAGOOLLUUUUUUULULUTCATOCLCCUCCUUUUUCHCCCUUULUULLLLLLCLCLULLUOLLLLLLLLALLLLLOLLLOLLLLLLLLASGLLLLOCLLUSLUULTLTT Tn 


New Machinery and Equipment 
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The Buttress Gypsum Tile 
Machine 


5 inane cuts on this page show the Buttress 

gypsum tile West 
Coast product But- 
S06. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
is strictly a 


machine. This is a 
and it is 


Wall 


building, 


the 
Machinery 


made by 
tress Plaster 
Marsh-Strong 
This continuous ma- 
chine, the makers saying that it will turn 


Board 
machine 


out tile so long as it is fed with the neces- 


Sary gypsum and sawdust and the power 
applied. 
The machine consists of a mixer, from 


which the molds are filled, devices for free- 
ing the tile from the mold and a conveying 
system by which the tile is kept in motion 
from the time the gypsum sawdust mixture 
is filled the mold until the block is 
sufficiently set to be removed by hand and 
placed on the rock on which it is taken to 


into 


the drying and curing room. The tile are 
very sharp and true to shape and size, as is 
evidenced by the picture of the tiles in the 
storage room. 

The makers say that the machine may be 
had in any desired capacity. A 
machine for $20,000 with a positive 
guarantee that it will produce 10,000 sq. ft. 


of tile in 10 hours with only four men. 


standard 
sells 


The Buttress company also makes a full 
line of machinery for making gypsum lath 
and wall board. 

In no branch of the gypsum industries has 
greater advance been shown than in the mak- 
ing of block and tile by machinery in the 
place of hand molding, which has resulted 
in the saving of labor and a better product. 


The Trend to the Revolving 
Shovel 


en the past 15 years the full-revolving 
type of shovel has been steadily but irre- 
sistibly pushing its front lines further and 
further into the hitherto impregnable strong- 
hold of the old faithful shovel of the rail- 
road type. 

Fifteen years ago the clay pit, the gravel 
plant, the iron and copper mine, the quarry 
and the railroad job were quite securely in 





Tile piled for storage showing that they are true both to shape and size | 


the 
mounted mill. 

With the improvement of the 
“whirley” and the development of the mam- 
moth stripper and the flexible dragline ex- 
The 


gravel plant went, the clay pit followed, the 


that sturdy old truck- 


steady 


cavator, its outposts fell one by one. 


300-ton stripper made great inroads into the 
world’s greatest open-cut operations. 

The railroad job is now tottering. Every 
new big contract finds a larger proportion 


of revolving shovels up against work on 





which, a decade ago, a 
discredited had he introduced 
other than the well-tried equipment. In the 
past few years the great mobility and flex- 


ibility of the revolving shovel has led to 


contractor would 


have been 


its use in growing numbers even in quarry 
service, despite the greater strength and 
power of the railroad-type machine. 

Now comes the announcement of the new 
type of 4-yd. revolving shovel with the close- 
coupled strength and ruggedness of the 
older type combined with a power that is at 
last commensurate. 

We have not yet seen the day when the 
railroad-type shovel can be totally relegated 
to the shelf, if we ever do. But we look 
upon this new machine as marking a new 
and a greater step forward in the develop- 
ment of heavy excavating machinery. It 
will without question of doubt open up a 
new field for the full-revolving 
where heavy ores and rock are encoun- 
tered.—Editorial in’ the “Excavating Engt- 


neer.” 


machine 
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Lincoln Greasing System for 
Cars 


HE Lincoln greasing system is a me- 

chanical system for greasing quarry cars. 
It is made by the Lincoln Steel and Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. The cars are fitted with 
self-closing spring oilers. After they are 
so equipped they are greased from a grease 
pump which is actuated by compressed air. 








The grease plug which is really an 
automatic grease valve 


In the larger sizes the air is taken from the 
plant air lines. 

If it is desired, a central greasing station 
may be installed at which the cars may be 
greased in trips as they pass the greasing 
machine. 

The Lincoln greasing cabinet of 25-lb. 
Capacity is a hand operated machine. It is 
supplied with an introductory outfit to show 


Rock Products 


ete ted 


(oA) 
ut 


at antisite at TS Se™ 


Greasing a car with the greasing cabinet 


the advantages of mechanical greasing. 


It is shown in one of the pictures as in 
use when greasing a car. 
The automatic 


grease plug which is placed on the car and 


smaller cuts show the 
the coupler that is placed on the hose to 
The mak- 
that the grease plug is really a 


connect it with the-grease plug. 
ers Say 
grease valve that works automatically. It 
allows the flow into the wheel 
but as soon as the coupler nozzle is removed 


grease to 


the plug closes tight keeping the grease in 


and the dirt out. 


Specially Designed Colorado 
Highway Maintenance 


Truck 


“THE Colorado Highway Commission re- 


cently placed in commission a highway 
truck specially built by the 
Fageol Motors Co. of Oakland, Calif., which, 
in addition to carrying complete equipment 


maeintenance 


for repairing and maintaining highways, has 


combination material bins, with capacities of 
1000 lb. of cement, 1 cu. yd. sand and 2 
cu. yd. Grav- 


ity feed from all the bins is controlled by 


of gravel or crushed stone. 


hand operated gates to the mixing aprons. 
Directly back of these bins is a rotary con- 


crete mixer driven by an auxiliary shaft 
from the transmission. There is a 150 gal. 
steel water tank which can be filled by 


means of a centrifugal pump provided with 
a self-priming device and a suction hose. 

The truck equipment also comprises an 
belt 
the transmission and a large assortment of 


air compressor, operated by a from 


chisels, tampers, a large pneumatic jack 


hammer, etc. 
In addition to many other operations this 
equipment can be and 


efficiently in repairing ruptures or breaks in 


used economically 


reinforced or plain concrete highways or 
roads, using the pneumatic jack hammers to 
break up the damaged place, pneumatic air 
jet to blow out refuse, materials from the 
material bins, power 


mixing same in the 


driven concrete mixer. 





A truck designed especially for highway maintenance 
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News of All the Industry 
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Incorporations 





Sand and Gravel 


Cement Products 





Spencer Gravel Co., Inc., Minden, La., $24,000. 


Mount Dennis Tile and Brick Co., Ltd., Mount 
Dennis. Ont., $300,000. 

Duntile Products Corp.. 1614 South Brown 
street, Jackson, Mich., $10,000. 


Oka Sand and Gravel Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 


has been granted a provincial license. 


Breeko Concrete Products Co.. Nashville, Tenn., 
$50,000; H. V. Hopton, Franklin road. 

New Hope Gravel Co.. Columbus,  Miss., 
changed name to Alabama Gravel Co. 

Nashville Concrete Products Co.. Nashville, 
Tenn., J. C. Barker, 854 Argyle avenue. 


Warrior Cement Corporation, Dover. Del., $2,- 
750,000. (United States Corporation Co.) 


Mergerum Rock Asphalt Co., Cherokee, 
$24,000; Milton Yandel and T. A. Downes. 
J. R. Beville Gravel Co., Inc.. Havnesville, La., 
$25,000; J. R. Beville, B. L. Beville and others. 
Super Cement Co., 833 Dime building, Detroit, 
Mich., $50,000 and 10,000 shares of no par value. 
Carpenter Concrete Products Co., St. 


Ala., 


Peters- 


burg. Fla., $10,000; A. A. Carpenter and George 
E. Brack. 

Mississippi River Sand and Material Co.. St. 
Louis, Mo., $100,000; Walter Scott, 537 Lake 
street. 

Olentangy Stone Co., Delaware, Ohio, $20.000; 
S. C. Russell, D. Mildred, Stuart and Mrs. S. C. 
Kissner. 


Shawsville Investment Co., Shawsville, Va., $2 
000; C. A. Albert, S. C. Snead and others. W 
-nerate a stone quarry. 

Zenith Limestone Co., 
capital from $200,000 to 
Registration Trust Co.) 

Lime Rock Asphalt Co., Tampa, 


Tulsa, Okla., 
$250,000. 


increased 
(Delaware 


Fla., $100,000; 


R. E. Crimmins, Possonian apartments, Houston, 
Texas; John Riddell, New York. 

Oregon Concrete Products Co., Portland, Ore., 
has been formed by . Jacox and Lyon, 
with headquarters at 315 East 11th street. 

Rock Hill Cement Products Co., Rock Hill, 
N. C., $5000; G. W. Allen, president; J. F. 


Healan, vice- -president, secretary and treasurer. 


General Land and Sand Co., Baltimore, Md., 
$50,000; John J. Flynn, 1707 Edmondson avenue, 


and others; headquarters at room 304, 5 Hopkins 
street. 

P. J. Reinert Cast Stone Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., $15,000; Peter J. Reinert. Thomas W. 
and Decota Allen, Charles E. and Roberta O. 
Stafford. 

Keyroid Cement Block Co., Inc., Queens. L. T., 
N. Y., $20,000; Donald McPherson, John J. Con- 
noly, Frederick B. Schultz, 1061 St. Nicholas 
avenue, Manhattan. 


Fila., 
and oth- 
Millville 
tiles. 


Coastal Manufacturing Co., Panama City, 
$50,000; S. D. Cowden, Fred T. Bennett 
ers, and is reported to erect a plant at 
Junction to manufacture hollow concrete 


Columbia Sand, Gravel and Stone Co., Hudson, 
N. Y., 10,000 shares, $10 per share, 200 common, 
no par; C. J. Seaman, Jr., P. D. Winch and W. 
Traugott. (Attorneys, Coffin and Coffin, Hudson.) 


Palmetto Coal and Lime Co., Fountain Inn, 
S. C., $60,000; T. D. Wood, president and treas- 
urer. Will explore and develop ore, coal and 
limestone deposits and manufacture and deal in 
mineral products. 


Fort Smith Sand and Gravel Co., 
Ark., $50,000; W. B.’Pattison and N. J. 
Office in the Merchants National bank. 
has taken over the plant of the Big Bend 
and Gravel Co. on Waldon road. 


Maitland Sand and Gravel Co., Ltd., Port Mait- 
Inad, Ont., $150,000, granted a provincial charter 
to dea! in sand, gravel, stone and their products. 
Directors: E. Wilson, A. L. Snyder, W. 


Fort Smith, 
Robbins. 
Company 


Sand 


Fisher and M. H. Finkelston of Detroit, Mich. 
Claremont Brick and Cement Products, Ltd., 
Claremont, Ont., $150,000, granted provincial 
charter. Authorized to manufacture and deal in 
brick, tiles, cement, marl, lime, stone and _artifi- 
cial stone. Thos. R. Jones of Toronto is interested 


in the concern. 








Decoto Sand and Gravel Co.. Decoto, Calif., 
has begun operations. Joseph Costello, owner of 
the San Leandro quarry, is president of the com- 
pany. 


Ellington Gravel Co., Wrens, Ga., is installing 
new machinery at its plant and expects to pro- 
duce and ship 30 cars daily after work has been 
completed. 


Uhrichsville Sand and Gravel Co., 
Ohio, has completed its new 
gravel plant at its 20-acre 


Uhrichsville. 
wi ashed sand and 
deposit about a mile 


and a half east of Tuscarawas. The company is 
composed of Mr. and Mrs. T. E, Cooper, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. A. Roby and Loren Smith. 


Stewart Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo., has pur- 
chased a new 50-ft. steel towboat for towing its 
barge fleet in the Missouri river. The boat is 
equipped with Diesel engines and ‘will replace an 
old one which is no longer powerful enough for 
present duties. The boat will be placed in opera- 


tion on arrival from Pittsburgh about Septem- 
ber 
Towl, Nelson and Schwartz, Omaha, Neb., a 


civil engineering firm, plan to develop a deposit 
of sand and gravel along Howe creek, 11 miles 
northwest of Bloomfield, Neb., said to contain 
50,000,000 tons of gravel without overburden. 
They are making a survey for a 15-mile railroad 
_ connecting the deposit with the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha R. R. at Bloom- 
field. Ray N. Tow! is head of the concern. 





Gypsum 





_ United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
ing about $30,000 perfecting the dust 
system at its Oakfield, N. Y., plant. 


Nephi Plaster and Manufacturing Co., 
Utah, has purchased a new aerial tramway from 
the Interstate Equipment Co., New York. This 
tramway is 8700 ft. long and ‘is designed to han- 


is spend- 
collecting 


Nephi, 








dle 50 tons per hour. Installation is now under 
way. 
e 
Quarries 
Linwood Cement Co., Davenport, Towa, has in- 


stalled an additional crusher at its crushing plant 
at Linwood, Iowa. 


Osceola White Lime Co., Osceola, Mo., 
operating its crushing plant 24 hours 
time being divided into three 
requiring about 75 men. 


is now 
daily, the 
eight-hour shifts 





Cement 





Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has increased the capacity of its plant at 
Monolith, Calif., from 3000 bbl. to 3500 bbl. daily 
and has plans to further increase production to 
4000 bbl. in the near future. Coy Burnett is 
president of the company. 





Lime 





Elliston Lime Co., Helena, Mont., has installed 
a new 32-ton daily hydrating unit at its lime 
plant near Elliston, Mont. W. T. Kuehn is presi- 
dent and manager of the company. 





_ J. M. Scott will build a cement block factory 
in Orlando, Fla., on a site already acquired. 


Concrete Products Co., Oakland, Calif., will 
erect a one-story plant at High and Howard 
Streets to cost $25,000. A. Schomig, 1268 47th 


avenue, is architect. 

Stevenson Concrete Products Co., Toronto, Ont., 
are placing a “ready cut’ concrete garage for 
quick assembly on the market. Offices are at 


2 Darrell avenue. 


Acme Lumber Co., Fort Pierce, Fla., has ac- 
quired a 10-acre tract at St. Lucie, Fla., and will 
erect on it a concrete block manufacturing plant 
to cost about $100,000. 

Ontario Shope Brick Co., Toronto, Ont., 
established a plant on Seglington avenue, 
Dennis, Ont., for the manufacture of 
block, tile and brick. The company 
in the Manning Arcade, Toronto. 

Spanish Building Material Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has completed its plant, installed equipment 
and is now manufacturing concrete building units. 
This company was recently incorporated by Ervin 


has 

Mount 
concrete 
has offices 








Jackson, J. D. Smith and T. Ridout with 
authorized capital of $10,000. 
eye 
Silica Sand 

Maryland Glass Sand Co., Hancock. Mad., is 
rebuilding its warehoues and office which were 
damaged by fire recently with a loss of $10,000. 

Western Silica Co., Yakima, Wash., plans to 


rebuild a portion of its plant which was destroyed 
by fire recently with a loss of about $40,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 





Personal 





Alfred Mueller, former mayor of Davenport, 
_— has been appointed a member of the board 

directors of the Linwood Cement Co., Daven- 
nil Towa. 


L. A. Lepres of the Canada Cement Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, Que., has been elected to the Trans- 
portation Committee of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which recently concluded its 
annual meeting at Hamilton, Ont. Edwin Tomlin 


of the British Columbia Cement Co. Ltd., Vic- 
toria, B. C., was elected to the Membership Com- 
mittee: William Martin of the Manitoba Gypsum 
Co., Winnipeg, Man., to the Legislative Com- 
mittee, and John Quinlan of the Quinlan Cut 
Stone Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., to the Committee 
on Industrial Relations. Among those present 
were C. M. Doolittle of the Canada Crushed 
Stone Co. Ltd., Dundas, Ont., and Charles N. 
Ritchie, Ritchie Cut Stone Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





Manufacturers 





» 


W. A. Jones Foundry and Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, has opened a branch sales _ office at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., in charge of F. S. Van Bergen. 
The territory to be served by this branch is all 
of Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota, 
parts of Iowa and Wisconsin. 


Coe Manufacturing Co., Painesville, Ohio, an- 
nounces the moving of its Chicago office to room 


151¢ Conway building, 111 West W ashington 
street. This office is im charge of H. R. Masters, 
who has been associated with the Coe company 


for five years as special drying engineer and pre- 
vious to that time was manager of the drying 
department of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, 
Mass., specializing in paper mill installations. 


Robert W. Hunt Co., Chicago, engineers, an- 
nounces the appointment of Fred M. Randlett as 
district manager of the Pacific Northwest tert! 
tory with offices in Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
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Large Dams, 
Irrigation Projects, ete. 


lam, 
nent 
nits. 
nO In which Allis- Chalmers Engineering 
Service and Equipment have 


——e been Important Factors 


Quebec Development Co., Isle Maligne De- 
velopment. Complete rock crushing plant. 
Allis-Chalmers hydraulic turbines developing 
.. 540,000 H. P. are also being installed. 


were Roosevelt Dam, Elephant Butte, Arizona. - 
00. Complete cement plant. 
is to 


sail Ebro Dam, Barcelona, Spain. Crushing and 


cement plant. 


Locks and Dam No. 17, Black Warrior River, 
Alabama, U. S. Government. Complete 
crushing plant. 


. Barberine Dam — Switzerland. Crushing, 
washing and screening plant. 


Naval Dry Docks, Toulon, France. French 








1port, Government. Crushing plant complete with 
board motor drive. 
ais Cheoah and Badin Dams and power plants, 
Yadkin River. Tallassee Power Co. In 
to addition to the crushing plants used in con- 
vufac- struction, Allis-Chalmers hydro-electric units 
dts are installed in power plants. 
omlin 9-10, Southern California Edison Co. Aliis- 
Pibes Chalmers crushing equipment used in the 
-psum construction of five large development projects 
Com- as well as hydraulic and electrical machinery 
Cut ; in several power plants. 
renee Reservoir Dams, Government of Brazil. Rock 
ushed crushing and cement grinding plants. 
oo Arrow Rock Dam, near Boise, Idaho. 
Panama Canal, Panama. Crushing plant 
— at Colon. 
Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals, Tennessee River. 
Lookout Shoals Development, near Catawba, 
— N.C. Southern Power Co. 
Tallulah Falls, Tallulah, Georgia. Georgia 
Chi- Railway and Power Co. ; 
Min. | Goat Rock Development, Chattahoochee River, 
ergen. near Columbus, Ga. Columbus Power Co, 
is a 2 . 
akota, | Let Allis-Chalmers Engineers Serve You. 
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Wash. Mr. Randlett has been chief engineer of 
the water department of the city of Portland for 
the past eight years and previous to that time was 
engaged in the engineering department of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Ry., and 
Stone and Webster, Inc. 


T. H. Edelblute Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., has re- 
cently built a new and enlarged factory at Rey- 
noldsville, Penn., to take care of the demand for 
its main product, the “Anchor” rerailer. The 
plant will be managed by N. G. Edelblute. The 
general sales office will be continued as before 
in the Wabash building, Pittsburgh. 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., has 
received an order from Ramon Ferreyra of the 
Argentine Republic, S. A., for six Meade ver- 
tical lime kilns. These kilns are of the induced 
draft type and will be wood fired. Mr. Ferreyra 
also intends to install a hydrating plant which 
will make the first hydrated lime for the Republic. 





Trade Literature 





T. H. Edelblute Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., has 
issued a new bulletin describing and _ illustrating 
its rerailers. A table of sizes and specifications 1s 
included. 


The Associated General Contractors of America, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., has published a code of 
ethical conduct adopted at the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the association. 


Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Co., Montour 
Falls, N. Y., has issued a new bulletin No. 88 
briefly presenting its line of hoists, cranes, winches 
and speed reducers and listing the company's 
available descriptive books and bulletins, which 
may be procured by writing to the company. 


William Ganschow Co., Chicago, has published 
a new bulletin No. 111 explaining the principles 
of the Ganschow planetary speed transformer 
and furnishing a complete list of the sizes, dimen- 
sions and ratios. 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., Orville, Ohio, 
has prepared a_new edition of its catalog B-55 
entitled “Big Blast Hole Drills.” This edition 
contains about 20 pages of semi-technical infor- 
mation which do not appear in the old edition. 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
compiled and issued a manual on electric arc 
welders. The booklet is illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs showing different kinds of welds 
and welding jobs and gives instructions in a 
series of lessons on welding. 


Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing Co., 
Allentown, Penn., has prepared a new general 
catalog No. 2000 superseding bulletin No. 1000. 
This catalog is in the form of a pocket edition 
and is quite complete with information, de- 
scriptions and illustrations. 


Heisler Locomotive Works, Erie, Penn., has 
issued a new bulletin on Heisler locomotives. It 
consists of a series of photographs, showing these 
locomotives on the jobs, supplemented by verbal 
stories of results obtained. Tables are also given 
of the hauling capacities of the different classes 
of these geared locomotives. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has prepared and is issuing to the trade a 
new catalog No. 409 featuring its complete line 
of standardized belt conveyors of various types. 
The catalog is well illustrated with photos of the 
conveyors, drawings and installations. Consider- 
able semi-technical and technical information is 
given as well as price lists and tables of capacities. 


Pennsylvania Pump and Compressor Co., Eas- 
ton, Penn., has prepared three new bulletins, Nos. 
122, 123 and 124. The first gives a brief and 
thorough discussion of the company aftercoolers 
with a table of their sizes, capacities and weights. 
The second describes the Pennsylvania class 3-A 
and 4-A compressors and class 7-A and 8-A vac- 
uum pumps, straight line, single stage types, 
power and steam driven. The third bulletin de- 
scribes and illustrates its portable air compressors. 


Joint Conference on Construction Practices, 
Washington, C., has published a bulletin of 
standard questionnaires and financial statements 
for bidders on engineering construction as a part 
of tts policy working toward the stabilization of 
industry. It has also published the report of the 
committee on uniform questionnaires to be used 
in determining the responsibility and experence 
of contractors in the construction industry. Copies 
of the report may be secured from the chairman 
of the committee, M. Williams, vice-president 


of the Autocar Sales and Service Co., Ardmore, 
Penn. 
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Production and Developments in 
Quebec Asbestos Industry 


By Roy Carmichael 
Montreal, Que. 

HE shipments and sales of asbestos 

in the Province of Quebec, Canada, in 
1924 totaled 208,762 tons, valued at $6,- 
561,659, as compared with 216,804 tons, 
valued at $7,364,260, in 1923. In tonnage 
it is a falling off of 3.8%, whereas in 
value the proportional decrease is nearly 
11%. This decrease in value was due to 
competition among the mine operators, 
whereby prices were cut down from the 
previous year’s prevailing rates. 

The average price per ton of asbestos 

shipped in 1924 was $31.37 as compared 
with $33.97 in 1923. The contents of as- 
bestos in the rock mined and the quality 
and length of the fibre produced was well 
maintained, and did not show any sign 
of decrease. The tonnage of asbestos 
rock mined and hoisted in 1924 was 
3,324,727 tons, and it vielded an average 
of 124 lb. of fibre of all grades per ton 
of rock, representing a value of $1.83, in 
1923 these figures were 117 lb., valued at 
$2.12. 
Corporation of Canada 
during 1924 operated three mines, one at 
Thetford and two at Coleraine, while the 
fourth at East Broughton remained closed 
all year. At the King mine,. Thetford. 
the new mill which was started Decem- 
ber, 1923, gave very satisfactory results 
throughout the entire year 1924. This 
operating plant was erected to replace 
the one destroyed in 1923. 

The Bennett- Martin Asbestos and 
Chrome Co. made a voluntary assignment 
to creditors on January 9, 1924. Neither 
the Thetford mine nor the Vimy Ridge 
mine were operated, only a few men be- 
ing kept in the mills and yards. At the 
end of the year the liquidators had not 
vet concluded the winding up of the af- 
fairs, but all stocks which had remained 
in the sheds from the 1923 operations had 
been disposed of and shipped. 

The Consolidated Asbestos, Ltd., mine 
was operated during the greater part of 
the year. 

The Bell mine of Keasbey and Matti- 
son Co., mines department worked prac- 
tically continuously throughout the year. 
Removal of the overburden at the north- 
west end of the pit was carried on actively 
to extend mining operations in that direc- 
tion. A large dust collecting shed was 
erected in connection with the mill. 

The Maple Leaf Asbestos Corporation, 
Ltd., operated steadily their mine situated 
on lot 29, range “A” of Coleraine. The 
mining method was changed when spring 
operations were resumed, in March, by 
the installation of a steam shovel and the 
installing of a large crusher. 

The Federal Asbestos Co. at Robert- 
sonville operated its mine practically con- 
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tinuously throughout the year. The dryer 
building was rebuilt and another rotary 
dryer added. Several changes were intro- 
duced in the mill, improving the practice. 

Work at the mine of Asbestos Mines, 
Ltd., was resumed on April 1, 1924, after 
closing down for the winter months, and 
except for a stop of six weeks in the late 
summer it was operated continuously. 
The management is considering the adop- 
tion of the new wet process of separa- 
tion developed by Selective Treatment, 
Ltd., and in that case the mill will have 
to be remodeled. 

The mine of the Canada Asbestos and 
Chrome Co., which in 1923 was worked 
under lease by the Asbestos Quarries, 
Ltd., was reopened for a couple of months 
and made small shipments. 

The Jeffrey mine of the Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co. at Asbestos was op- 
erated the whole year without interrup- 
tion. An important event in the Cana- 
tion asbestos industry was the opening 
of the manufacturing plant of the Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville at Asbestos, which 
Was put in operation in June, 1924. 

Johnson’s Co. operated their Thetford 
property actively, but their Black Lake 
mine remained closed all year. 

The Quebec Asbestos Corporation op- 
erated in their two mines, No. 1 and No, 2 
at East Broughton, which are the old 
Ling mine and the Eastern Townships 
mine respectively. In mine No. 2 a new 
A great deal of 
work was done on the surface in the lat- 
ter part of the year, removing large quanti- 
ties of overburden to extend operations. 

Selective Treatment, 


steam shovel is in use. 


Ltd., is a com- 
pany organized some three years ago to 
develop a new asbestos milling process, 
to separate the asbestos fibre from the 
rock by water. This company erected 
an experimental and demonstration plant 
in 1923, and they report for 1924 having 
practically terminated the research work 
and perfected the process, so that its 
practical application is now assured. 
Plans are being completed for the con- 
struction of a plant to treat 720 tons of 
asbestos-bearing rock a day. 





Record Production of Feldspar 
in Canada During 1924 


INALLY revised statistics on the pro- 

duction of feldspar in Canada during 
1924, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics under the authority of the 
Hon. Thos. A. Low, shows that the sales 
of Canadian feldspar in 1924 advanced to 
a new high level of 44,804 tons valued at 
$237,601. In 1924 shipments comprised 
16,147 tons from Quebec and 28,657 tons 
from Ontario properties. 

Exports advanced 11,000 tons to a total 
of 37,869 tons, while the imports also 
showed an increase of 200 tons to a total 
of 1921 tons. 
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